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MRS. 


“FRIEND after friend departs.” It 
is one of the most painful circumstances 
of life when on the decline to see drop- 
ping upon the way from time to time 
another and another well-known figure. 
The young too lose their brethren and 
comrades now and then, but the effect 
is different. The slow disappearance 
one by one of contemporaries and com- 
panions, the tendency towards the 
grave which has set in drawing us 
with it, the growing solitude in which 
we move, make us realise better than 
anything else that our cycle of life is 
rounding to its close. 

A month ago, or little more, the 
present writer sat on a lovely terrace 
shaded by great trees overlooking the 
beautiful, placid Derwentwater lake, 
which lay smiling as if it had never 
known a storm—talking with Mrs. 
Craik of a tragedy, the occurrence of 
a moment, which had desolated the 
house behind us. We spoke with 
tears and hushed voices of the story 
never to be dissociated from that 
peaceful scene. One young man arriv- 
ing gaily on an unexpected visit : the 
other, the young host, receiving him 
with cordial welcome and pleasure ; the 
sudden suggestion of an expedition on 
the water, to which the little inland 
storm gave all the greater zest. And 
then in a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, all over, and the lake under the 
mother’s windows become the death- 
scene of her only son. It seems strange 
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that almost the next thing heard of 
her was the fatal news, that she, so 
tenderly sympathetic, so full of mater- 
nal instincts that every mother’s grief 
seemed her own, had almost as sud- 
denly entered the presence of her 
Maker, and left her own home desolate. 
But not by any violent way, thank 
heaven: not in pain or horror, but 
tranquilly, sweetly, as became her life, 
without any lengthened preliminaries, 
in the manner she had desired, and as 
a kindred soul has sung: 


** Life ! we've been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning ; 
Choose thine own time, 
Say not Good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 
Bid me Good-morning.” 


So was the gentle spirit of Dinah 
Craik liberated from mortal cares, as 
many like her have prayed to be. 

This is no time or place to speak of 
her work, which will no doubt have a 
variety of criticisms and interpreta- 
tions ; but about herself there is no 
conflict of testimony, and it is of her- 
self her friends are thinking—her 
friends who are endless in number 
throughout all the three kingdoms, and 
reckoned in crowds less known and 
further off, to whom she has been 
familiar as a household word. To 
recall a little the actual look and 
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aspect of a woman so widely known, 
yet so little of a public personage, so 
indisposed to put her own personality 
forward, is all that a friend can do. 
We were contemporaries in every 
sense of the word: the beginning of 
her work preceding mine a little, as 
her age did—so little as scarcely to 
tell at all. We were both young when 
we made acquaintance : she a slim tall 
maiden always surrounded by a band 
of other ambitious and admiring girls, 
of whom and of whose talents and 
accomplishments she had always tales 
to tell with an enthusiasm not excited 
by any success of her own, And yet 
even at this early period her literary 
gifts had received much acknowledg- 
ment. The early part of her life (she 
was but twenty-three at the time of her 
first important publication, but her 
independent career had begun long 
before) had been full of trial and of 
that girlish and generous daring which 
makes a young, high-spirited woman 
the most dauntless creature in crea- 
tion. Ido not know the facts of the 
story, but only its tenor vaguely, which 
was that—her mother being as she 
thought untenderly treated by a father 
—a man of brilliant attainments— 
whose profession of extreme Evangeli- 
cal religiousness was not carried out by 
his practice—the young Dinah, in a 
blaze of love and indignation, carried 
that ailing and delicate mother away, 
and took in her rashness the charge of 
the whole family, two younger brothers, 
upon her own slender shoulders, work- 
ing to sustain them in every way that 
presented itself, from stories for the 
fashion books to graver publications. 
She had gone through some years of 
this feverish work before her novel, The 
Ogilvies, introduced her to a wider 
medium and to higher possibilities. 
Her mother, broken in spirit and in 
health, had died, as well, I think, as the 
elder of the two brothers, before I knew 
her ; but the story was told among her 
friends, and thrilled the hearer with 
sympathy and admiration. That first 
struggle was over, along with the 
dearest cause of it, before Dinah 


Mulock was at all known to the world, 
or to most of those who have held her 
dear in her later life. If there are any 
memorials of it left, it would no doubt 
form a most attractive chapter among 
the many records of early struggles. 
The young heroic creature writing her 
pretty juvenile nonsense of love and 
lovers, in swift, unformed style, as fast 
as the pen could fly, to get bread for 
the boys and a little soup and wine 
for the invalid over whose deathbed 
she watched with impassioned love and 
care—what a tragic, tender picture, to 
be associated by ever so distant a link 
with inane magazines of the fashions 
and short-lived periodicals unknown 
to fame! No doubt she must have 
thought sometimes how far her own 
unthought-of troubles exceeded those 
of her Edwins and Angelinas. But 
she was always loyal to love, and 
perhaps this reflection did not cross 
her mind. There was no longer any 
mother when I first knew her, but 
only the bevy of attendant maidens 
aforesaid, and a brother, gifted but 
not fortunate, in the background who 
appeared and disappeared, always much 
talked of, tenderly welcomed, giving 
her anxieties much grudged and ob- 
jected to by her friends, but never by 
herself ; and she was then a writer 
with a recognised position, and well 
able to maintain it. 

Little parties, pleasant meetings, 
kind visits at intervals, form a suc- 
cession of pretty scenes in my recol- 
lection of her at this period. Involved 
in household cares, and the coming and 
alas! going of little children, I had no 
leisure for the constant intercourse 
which youthful friendship demands ; 
but she was always the centre of an 
attached group, to which her kind eyes, 
full of the glamour of affection, attri- 
buted the highest gifts and graces. 
They were all a little literary—artists, 
musicians, full of intellectual inter- 
ests and aspirations, and taking a 
share in all the pleasant follies, as well 
as wisdoms of theirday. Spiritualism 
had made its first invasion of England 
about that time, and some families of 
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the circle in which Miss Mulock lived 


were deeply involved init. One heard 
of little drawings which a friend had re- 
ceived of the home in heaven from one 
of her infants lately departed there, 
and how the poor little scribbling con- 
soled the sorrowful mother ; along with 
many other wondrous tales, such as 
have been repeated periodically since, 
but then were altogether novel; and 
these early undeveloped séances formed 
sometimes part of the evening enter- 
tainments in the region where then we 
all lived, in the north of London to- 
wards Camden Town—regions grown 
entirely unknown now as if they were 
in Timbuctoo. Miss Mulock had a 
little house in a little street, full of 
pretty things, as pretty things were 
understood before the days of Heil- 
bronner and Liberty, with all her little 
court about her. She sang very sweetly, 
with great taste and feeling, a gift 
which she retained long; and wrote 
little poesies which used to appear in 
Chambers’s Journal, one in each weekly 
part; and knew a great many “ nice 
people,” and fully enjoyed her modest 
youthful fame, which was the climax 
of so much labour and pain, and her 
peaceful days. I don’t know who her 
publisher had been for her first books, 
but she was (as is not unusual) dis- 
satisfied with the results; and when 
John Halifax was about to be finished, 
she came to my house, and met, at a 
small dinner-party convened for that 
purpose, my friend Henry Blackett, 
another of the contemporary band who 
has long ago passed away, along with 
his still more dear and charming wife. 
They made friends at once, and her 
great book was brought into the world 
under his care—the beginning of a 
business connection which, notwith- 
standing her subsequent alliance with 
a member of another firm, was main- 
tained toalate period, a curious instance 
of her fidelity to every bond. 

This great book, which finally estab- 
lished her reputation, and gave her 
her definite place in literature, had then 
been for some time in hand. I am 


permitted to quote the following pretty 
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account of various circumstances con- 
nected with its beginning from the 
notes of Mr. Clarence Dobell. 


**In the summer of 1852 she one day drove 
over with me to see the quaint old town of 
Tewkesbury. Directly she saw the grand old 
abbey and the medieval houses of the High 
Street she decided that this should form the 
background of her story, and like a true 
artist fell to work making mental sketches on 
the spot. A sudden shower drove us into one 
of the old covered alleys opposite the house, I 
believe, of the then town clerk of Tewkesbury, 
and as we stood there a bright-looking but 
ragged boy also took refuge at the mouth of 
the alley, and from the town clerk’s window 
a little girl gazed with looks of » ing wey | at 
the ragged boy opposite. Presently the door 
opened, and the girl appeared on the steps, and 
beckoned to the boy to take a piece of bread, 
exactly as the scene is described in the open- 
ing chapters of John Halifax, We had lunch 
at the Bell Inn, and explored the bowling- 
green, which also is minutely and accurately 
described, and the landlord’s statement that 
the house had once been used by a tanner, 
and the smell of tan which filled the streets 
from a tanyard not far off, decided the trade 
which her hero was to follow. 

‘**She made one or two subsequent visits to 
further identify her background, and the 
name of her hero was decided by the discovery 
of an old gravestone in the Abbey churchyard, 
on which was inscribed ‘John Halifax.’ She 
had already decided that the hero’s Christian 
name must be John, but the surname had 
been hitherto doubtful.” 


Thirty-four years after, in the course 
of the present autumn, Mrs. Craik 
made another expedition in the same 
faithful company to a spot so asso- 
ciated with her fame, and once more 
lunched at the Bell, where the delighted 
landlady, on being informed who her 
visitor was, told with pride that in 
the summer “hundreds of visitors, 
especially Americans, came to Tewkes- 
bury, not so much to see the town and 
abbey, as to identify the scenery of 
John Halifax.” Better still however 
than this are the words in which she 
expresses to her companion and corre- 
spondent the pleasure this visit gave 
her. ‘Our visit was truly happy,” 
she says, “especially the bright day 
of Tewkesbury, where my heart was 
very full, little as I showed it. It 
wasn’t the book: that I cared little 
about. It was the feeling of thirty- 
G 2 
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four yearsof faithful friendshipthrough 
thick and thin.” 

Mrs. Craik’s marriage took place in 
1865, and rendered her completely 
happy. It was the fashion of our 
generation—a fashion perhaps not 
without drawbacks, though we have 
been unanimous in it—that whatever 
our work for the public might be, our 
own homes and personal lives were to 
be strictly and jealously private, and 
our pride to consist, not in our lite- 
rary reputation, which was a thing 
apart, but in the household duties 
and domestic occupations which are 
the rule of life for most women. 
Perhaps there was a little innocent 
affectation in this studious avoid- 
ance of all publicity. It is not the 
weakness of this day ; but we who are 
now the seniors still prefer it to the 
banal confidences now so often made to 
public curiosity in newspapers and 
elsewhere. No such invasion of 
her privacy was ever permitted by 
Mrs. Craik. Her life became larger 
and fuller after her marriage, as was 
meet and natural. The days of the 
little houses at Camden Town or 
Hampstead were over; but not the 
friends, who moved with her wherever 
she moved, always surrounding her 
with faithful admiration and regard. 
Not even the closer ties of a home in 
which she filled the place of wife and 
mother disturbed these earlier bonds. 
She became known in her own locality 
as a new centre of pleasant society and 
life, always hospitable, kind, full of 
schemes to give pleasure to the young 
people who were her perennial in- 
terest, and always fondly attached to 
the old who had been the companions 
of her life. Her interest in youth no 
doubt blossomed all the more in the 
much-cared for development of her 
Dorothy, the adopted daughter on 
whom she lavished the abundance 


of her heart; but the instinct was 
always strong in her, making her 
the natural confidant, adviser, patron 
saint of girls, from the time when she 
was little older than her devotees. 
Her more recent writings have been 
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the records of simple journeyings taken 
as the guide and leader of such enthu- 
siastic and cheerful groups. She was 
surrounded by her bevy of maidens in 
Cornwall, in the house-boat on the 
Thames in which so many pleasant 
days were passed, and still more lately 
in Ireland, where the gentle company 
travelled, Jike a mother with her 
daughters. On the occasion to which 
I have referred, my last meeting with 
her in the Lake country, she and her 
husband had the unfailing attendance 
of two of these voluntary maids of 
honour. 

During these latter years she has 
not written very much, not at least 
with the constant strain of some of 
her contemporaries whose lot has fallen 
in less pleasant places, but yet has 
never relinquished the labour she 
loved. In earlier days she received 
from the Queen that only mark of 
public approval which is possible to 
the professors of literature—a small 
pension, about which there is a little 
explanation to make. It has been 
remarked by at least one ungracious 
commentator that the pension granted 
to Miss Mulock was unsuitable, being 
quite unnecessary, to Mrs. Craik. For 
my own part I should think it need- 
less to reply to this, for the reason 
above said, that it is according to our 
traditions the only recognition ever 
given toa writer. But I am asked to 
say that though Mrs. Craik, when her 
husband suggested the relinquishment 
of this small pension, preferred to 
retain it for this and other reasons— 
it was, from the period of her mar- 
riage, religiously set aside for those 
in her own walk of literature who 
needed it more than herself. Her 
Majesty has no star or order with 
which to decorate the writers she 
approves. It is the only symbol by 
which it may be divined that literature 
is of any value in the eyes of the 
State. 

There remains little more to say, 
unless indeed I were at liberty to 
enter much more fully into a beautiful 
and harmonious life. For some time 











past Mrs. Craik had been subject to 
attacks, not sufficient to alarm her 
family, who had been accustomed to 
the habitual delicacy of health, which 
was yet combined with much elasticity 
of constitution and power of shaking 
off complaints even when they seemed 
more serious. Her medical advisers 
had enjoined a great deal of rest, with 
which the pleasant cares of an approach- 
ing marriage in the family, and all 
the necessary arrangements to make 
the outset of her adopted daughter in 
life as bright and delightful as_possi- 
ble, considerably interfered. In one 
attack of breathlessness and faintness 
some short time before, she had mur- 
mured forth an entreaty that the 
marriage should not be delayed by 
anything that could happen to her. 
But even this did not frighten the 
fond and cheerful circle, which was used 
to nothing but happiness. On the 
morning of the twelfth of October, her 
husband, before going off to his busi- 
ness, took a loving leave of her, almost 
more loving than his wont, though 
without any presentiment,—provoking 
a laughing remark from their daughter, 
to which Mrs. Craik answered that 
though so long married, they were 
still lovers. These were the last 
words he heard from her lips, and no 
man could have a more sweet assurance 
of the happiness his tender care had 
procured. When he came home cheer- 
fully in the afternoon to his always 
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cheerful home, the sight of the doctor’s 
carriage at the door, and the coach- 
man’s incautious explanation that 
“the lady was dying,” were the only 
preparations he had for the great and 
solemn event which had already taken 
place. He found her in her own 
room, lying on her sofa, with an awe- 
stricken group standing round—dead. 
She had entertained various visitors 
in the afternoon. Some time after 
they were gone, she had rung her bell, 
saying she felt ill: the servants alarmed 
called for assistance, and she was laid 
upon the sofa. A few minutes’ struggle 
for breath, a murmur, “ Oh, if I could 
live four weeks longer: but no matter— 
no matter!” and all was over. Thus 
she died as she had lived—her last 
thought for others, for the bride 
whose festival day must be over- 
shadowed by so heavy a cloud, yet 
of content and acquiescence in what- 
ever the supreme Arbiter of events 
thought right. An ideal ending such 
as God grant us all, when our day 
comes. 

Her fame may well be left to the 
decision of posterity, which takes so 
little thought of contemporary judg- 
ments. It is for us the sweet and 
spotless fame of a good and pure 
woman full of all tenderness and 
kindness, very loving and much be- 
loved. The angels of God could not 
have more. 

M. O. W. O. 
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THE LIFE OF EMERSON,! 


Mr. Extiot Capor has made a very 
interesting contribution to a class of 
books of which our literature, more 
than any other, offers admirable ex- 
amples: he has given us a biography 
intelligently and carefully composed. 
These two volumes are a model of 
responsible editing—I use that term 
because they consist largely of letters 
and extracts from letters: nothing 
could resemble less the manner in 
which the mere bookmaker strings 
together his frequently questionable 
pearls and shovels the heap into the 
presence of the public. Mr. Cabot 
has selected, compared, discriminat- 
ed, steered an even course between 
meagreness and redundancy, and man- 
aged to be constantly and happily 
illustrative. And his work moreover 
strikes us as the better done, from 
the fact that it stands for one of the 
two things that make an absorbing 
memoir a good deal more than for 
the other. If these two things be 
the conscience of the writer and the 
career of his hero, it is not difficult 
to see on which side the biographer of 
Emerson has found himself strongest. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was a man of 
genius, but he led, for nearly eighty 
years, a life in which the sequence of 
events had little of the rapidity, or 
the complexity, that a spectator loves. 
There is something we miss very much 
as we turn these pages—something 
that has a kind of accidental, inevit- 
able presence in almost any personal 
record—something that may be most 
definitely indicated under the name of 
colour. We lay down the book with 
a singular impression of paleness—an 
impression that comes partly from the 
tone of the biographer, and partly 

1A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson ; by 


James Elliot Cabot. Two volumes: London, 
1887. 


from the moral complexion of his 
subject, but mainly from the vacancy 
of the page itself. That of Emerson’s 
personal history is condensed into the 
single word Concord, and all the con- 
densation in the world will not make 
it look rich. It presents a most un- 
broken surface. Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
in his Discourses in America, contests 
Emerson’s complete right to the title 
of a man of letters ; yet letters surely 
were the very texture of his history. 
Passions, alternations, affairs, adven- 
tures, had absolutely no part in it. 
It stretched itself out in enviable 
quiet—a quiet in which we hear the 
jotting of the pencil in the note-book. 
[t is the very life for literature (I 
mean for one’s own, not that of 
another): fifty years of residence in 
the home of one’s forefathers, per- 
vaded by reading, by walking in the 
woods, and the daily addition of 
sentence to sentence. 

If the interest of Mr. Cabot’s pen- 
cilled portrait is incontestable, and 
yet does not spring from variety, it 
owes nothing either to a source from 
which it might have borrowed much, 
and which it is impossible not to regret 
a little that he has so completely 
neglected: I mean a greater reference 
to the social conditions in which 
Emerson moved, the company he lived 
in, the moral air he breathed. If his 
biographer had allowed himself a little 
more of the ironic touch, had put him; 
self, once in a way, under the pro- 
tection of Sainte-Beuve, and had 
attempted something of a general 
picture, we should have felt that he 
only went with the occasion. I may 
overestimate the latent treasures of 
the field, but it seems to me there was 
distinctly an opportunity—an oppor- 
portunity to make up moreover, in 
some degree, for the white tint of 


























Emerson’s career considered simply in 
itself. We know a man imperfectly 
until we know his society, and we but 
half know a society until we know its 
manners. This is especially true of a 
man of letters, for manners lie very 
close to literature. From those of the 
New England world in which Emer- 
son’s character formed itself, Mr. 
Cabot almost averts his lantern, 
though we feel sure that there would 
have been delightful glimpses to be 
had and that he would have been in 
a position—that is, that he has all 
the knowledge that would enable him 
—to help us to them. It is as if he 
could not trust himself, knowing the 
subject only too well. This adds to 
the effect of extreme discretion that 
we find in his volumes, but it is the 
cause of our not finding certain things, 
certain figures and scenes, evoked. 
What is evoked is Emerson’s pure 
spirit, by a copious, sifted series of 
citations and comments. But we must 
read as much as possible between the 
lines, and the picture of the trans- 
cendental time (to mention simply one 
corner) has yet to be painted —the lines 
have yet to be bitten in. Meanwhile 
we are held and charmed by the image 
of Emerson’s mind, and the extreme 
appeal which his physiognomy makes 
to our powers of discrimination. It is 
so fair, so uniform and impersonal, that 
its features are simply fine shades, the 
gradations of tone of a surface whose 
proper quality was of the smoothest 
and on which nothing was reflected 
with violence. It is a pleasure of 
the critical sense to find, with Mr. 
Cabot’s extremely intelligent help, a 
notation for such delicacies. 

We seem to see the circumstances 
of our author’s origin, immediate and 
remote, in a kind of high, vertical 
moral light, the brightness of a society 
at once very simple and very respon- 
sible. The rare singleness that was in 
his nature (so that he was ail the 
warning moral voice, without dis- 
traction or counter-solicitation), was 
also in the stock he sprang from, 
clerical for generations, on both sides, 
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and clerical in the Puritan sense. 
His ancestors had lived long (for 
nearly two centuries) in the same 
corner of New England, and during 
that period had preached and studied 
and prayed and practised. It is im- 
possible to imagine a spirit better 
prepared in advance to be exactly 
what it was—better educated for its 
office in its far-away unconscious be- 
ginnings. There is an inner satisfac- 
tion in seeing so straight, although so 
patient, a connection between the 
stem and the flower, and such a 
proof that when life wishes to produce 
something exquisite in quality she 
takes her measures many years in 
advance. A conscience like Emer- 
son’s could not have been turned off, 
as it were, from one generation to 
another: a succession of attempts, 
a long process of: refining, was re- 
quired. His perfection, in his own 
line, comes largely from the non-inter- 
ruption of the process. 

As most of us are made up of ill- 
assorted pieces, his reader (and Mr. 
Cabot’s) envies him this transmitted 
unity, in which there was no mutual 
hustling or crowding of elements. It 
must have been a kind of luxury to 
be—that is to feel—so homogeneous, 
and it helps to account for his serenity, 
his power of acceptance, and that 
absence of personal passion which 
makes his private correspondence read 
like a series of beautiful circulars or 
expanded cards pour prendre congé. 
He had the equanimity of a result: 
Nature had taken care of him, and he 
had only to speak. He accepted him- 
self as he accepted others, accepted 
everything ; and his absence of eager- 
ness, or in other words, his modesty, 
was that of a man with whom it is 
not a question of success, who has 
nothing invested or at stake. The 
investment, the stake, was that of the 
race, of all the past Emersons and 
Bulkeleys and Waldos. There is 
much that makes us smile, to-day, in 
the commotion produced by his seces- 
sion from the mild Unitarian pulpit: 
we wonder at a condition of opinion in 
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which any utterance of his should 
appear to be wanting in superior piety 
—in the essence of good instruction. 
All that is changed: the great differ- 
ence has become the infinitely small, 
and we admire a state of society in 
which scandal and schism took on no 
darker hue; but there is even yet 
a sort of drollery in the spectacle of 
a body of people among whom the 
author of The American Scholar and 
of the Address of 1838 at the Harvard 
Divinity College passed for profane, 
and who failed to see that he only 
gave his plea for the spiritual life 
the advantage of a brilliant expres- 
sion. They were so provincial as to 
think that brilliancy came ill-recom- 
mended, and they were shocked at 
his ceasing to care for the prayer and 
the sermon. They might have per- 
ceived that he was the prayer and the 
sermon : not in the least a secularizer, 
but, in his own subtle, insinuating way, 
a sanctifier. 

Of the three periods into which his 
life divides itself, the first was (as in 
the case of most men) that of move- 
ment, experiment and selection—that 
of effort, too, and painful probation. 
Emerson had his message, but he was 
a good while looking for his form— 
the form which, as he himself would 
have said, he never completely found, 
and of which it was rather charac- 
teristic of him that his later years 
(with their growing refusal to give 
him the word), wishing to attack him 
in his most vulnerable point where 
his tenure was least complete, had in 
some degree the effect of despoiling 
him. It all sounds rather bare and 
stern, Mr. Cabot’s account of his 
youth and early manhood, and we get 
an impression of a terrible paucity of 
alternatives. If he would be neither a 
farmer nor a trader he could “ teach 
school ;”’ that was the main resource, 
and a part of the general educative 
process, of the young New Englander 
who proposed to devote himself to the 
things of the mind. There was an 
advantage in the nudity, however, 
which was that, in Emerson’s case at 


least, the things of the mind did get 
themselves admirably well considered. 
If it be his great distinction and his 
special sign that he had a more vivid 
conception of the moral life than any 
one else, it is probably not fanciful 
to say that he owed it in part to the 
limited way in which he saw our 
capacity for living illustrated. The 
plain God-fearing, practical society 
which surrounded him was not fertile 
in variations: it had great intelli- 
gence and energy, but it moved alto- 
gether inthe straightforward direction. 
On three occasions later—three jour- 
neys to Europe—he was introduced to 
a more complicated world; but his 
spirit, his moral taste, as it were, 
abode always within the undecorated 
walls of his youth. There he could 
dwell with that ripe unconsciousness 
of evil which is one of the most 
beautiful signs by which we know 
him. His early writings are full of 
quaint animadversion upon the vices 
of the place and time, but there is 
something charmingly vague, light 
and general in the arraignment. 
Almost the worst he can say is that 
these vices are negative and that his 
fellow-townsmen are not heroic. We 
feel that his first impressions were 
gathered in a community from which 
misery and extravagance, and either 
extreme, of any sort, were equally 
absent. What the life of New Eng- 
land fifty years ago offered to the ob- 
server was the common lot, in a kind 
of achromatic picture, without parti- 
cular intensifications. It was from this 
table of the usual, the merely typical, 
joys and sorrows, that he proceeded to 
generalise—a fact that accounts in 
some degree for a certain inadequacy 
and thinness in his enumerations. But 
it helps to account also for his direct, 
intimate vision of the soul itself—not 
in its emotions, its contortions and 
perversions, but in its passive, exposed, 
yet healthy form. He knows the 
nature of man and the long tradition 
of its dangers; but we feel that 
whereas he can put his finger on the 
remedies, lying for the most part, as 
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they do, in the deep recesses of virtue, 
of the spirit, he has only a kind of 
hearsay, uninformed acquaintance 
with the disorders. It would require 
some ingenuity, the reader may say 
too much, to trace closely this cor- 
respondence between his genius and 
the frugal, dutiful, happy, but deci- 
dedly lean Boston of the past, where 
there was a great deal of will but very 
little fulerum—like a ministry without 
an opposition. 

The genius itself it seems to me im- 
possible to contest—I mean the genius 
for seeing character as a real and su- 
preme thing. Other writers have 
arrived at a more complete expression : 
Wordsworth and Goethe, for instance, 
give one a sense of having found their 
form, whereas with Emerson we never 
lose the sense that he is still seeking it. 
But no one has had so steady and con- 
stant, and above all so natural, a vision 
of what we require, and what we are 
capable of, in the way of aspiration 
and independence. With Emerson it 
is ever the special capacity for moral 
experience—always that and only that. 
We have the impression, somehow, 
that life had never bribed him to 
look at anything but the soul; and 
indeed in the world in which he grew 
up and lived the bribes and lures, the 
beguilements and prizes, were few. 
He was in an admirable position for 
showing, what he constantly endea- 
voured to show, that the prize was 
within. Any one who in New Eng- 
land at that time could do that was 
sure of success, of listeners and sym- 
pathy : most of all, of course, when it 
was a question of doing it with such a 
divine persuasiveness. Moreover, the 
way in which Emerson did it added to 
the charm—by word of mouth, face to 
face, with a rare, irresistible voice and 
a beautiful, mild, modest authority. 
If Mr. Arnold is struck with the 
limited degree in which he was a man 
of letters, I suppose it is because he 
is more struck with his having been, 
as it were, a man of lectures. But 
the lecture, surely, was never more 
purged of its grossness—the quality 


in it that suggests a strong light and 
a big brush—than as it issued from 
Emerson’s lips; so far from being a 
vulgarisation, it was simply the esot- 
eric made audible, and instea. o2f 
treating the few as the many, after 
the usual fashion of gentlemen on 
platforms, he treated the many as the 
few. There was probably no other 
society at that time in which he 
would have got so many persons to 
understand that; for we think the 
better of his audience as we read him, 
and wonder where else people would 
have had so much moral attention to 
give. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that during the winter of 1847-48, 
on the occasion of his second visit to 
England, he found many listeners in 
London and in provincial cities, Mr. 
Cabot’s volumes are full of evidence of 
the satisfactions he offered, the delights 
and revelations he may be said to have 
promised, to a race which had to seek 
their entertainment, their rewards and 
consolations, almost exclusively in the 
moral world. But his own writings 
are fuller still: we find an instance 
almost wherever we open them. 


** All these great and transcendent pro- 
perties are ours Let us find room for 
this great guest in our small houses. 

Where the heart is, there the muses, there the 
gods sojourn, and not in any geography of 
fame. Massachusetts, Connecticut River, and 
Boston Bay, you think paltry places, and the 
ear loves names of foreign and classic topo- 
graphy. But here we are, and if we will tarry 
a little we may come to learn that here is 
Oe 2 2 es The Jerseys were handsome 
enough ground for Washington to tread, and 
London streets for the feet of Milton 

That country is fairest which is inhabited by 
the noblest minds,” 


We feel, or suspect, that Milton is 
thrown in as a hint that the London 
streets are no such great place, and 
it all sounds like a sort of pleading 
consolation against bleakness. 

The beauty of a hundred passages 
of this kind in Emerson’s pages is that 
they are effective, that they do come 
home, that they rest upon insight and 
not upon ingenuity, and that if they 
are sometimes obscure it is never with 
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the obscurity of paradox. We seem 
to see the people turning out into the 
snow after hearing them, glowing with 
a finer glow than even the climate 
could give, and fortified for a struggle 
with overshoes and the east wind. 


**Look to it first and only, that fashion, 
custom, authority, pleasure, and money, are 
nothing to you, are not as bandages over your 
eyes, that you cannot see ; but live with the 
privilege of the immeasurable mind. Not too 
anxious to visit periodically all families and 
each family in your parish connection, when 
you meet one of these men or women be to 
them a divine man ; be to them thought and 
virtue ; let their timid aspirations find in you 
a friend; let their trampled instincts be 
genially tempted out in your atmosphere ; let 
their doubts know that you have doubted, 
and their wonder feel that you have 
wondered.” 


When we set against an exquisite 
passage like that, or like the familiar 
sentences that open the Essay on 
History, (“ He that is admitted to the 
right of reason is made freeman of the 
whole estate. What Plato has thought, 
he may think; what a saint has felt 
he may feel; what at any time has 
befallen any man he can understand”), 
when we compare the letters, cited by 
Mr. Cabot, to his wife from Springfield, 
Illinois (January, 1853), we feel that 
his spiritual tact needed to be very 
just, but that if it was so it must have 
brought a blessing. 


‘Here I am in the deep mud of the prairies, 
misled I fear into this bog, not by a will-of-the- 
wisp, such as shine in bogs, but by a young 
New Hampshire editor, who over-estimated 
the strength of both of us, and fancied I 
should glitter in the prairie and draw the 
prairie birds and waders. Jt rains and thaws 
incessantly, and if we step off the short street 
we go up to the shoulders, perhaps, in mud. 
My chamber is a cabin ; my fellow-boarlers 
are legislators, . . . . Twoor three governors 
or ex-governors live in the house. ... . 
cannot command daylight and solitude for 
study or for more than a scrawl 2 


And another extract: 


**A cold, raw country this, and plenty of 
night-travelling and arriving at four in the 
morning to take the last and worst bed in the 
tavern. Advancing day brings mercy and 
favour to me, but not the sleep Mer- 
eury 15° below zero. .... 1 find well- 


disposed, kindly people among these sinewy 
farmers of the North, but in all that is called 
cultivation they are only ten years old.” 


He says in another letter (in 1860), 
“JT saw Michigan and its forests and 
the Wolverines pretty thoroughly ;” 
and on another page Mr, Cabot shows 
him as speaking of his engagements to 
lecture in the West as the obligation 
to “wade, and freeze, and ride, and 
run, and suffer all manner of indigni- 
ties.” This was not New England, 
but as regards the country districts 
throughout, at that time, it was a 
question of degree. Certainly never 
was the fine wine of philosophy carried 
to remoter or queerer corners : never 
was a more delicate diet offered to “two 
or three governors, or ex-governors,” 
living in a cabin. It was Mercury, 
shivering in a mackintosh, bearing 
nectar and ambrosia to the gods 
whom he wished those who lived in 
cabins to endeavour to feel that they 
might be. 

I have hinted that the will, in the 
old New England society, was a clue 
without a labyrinth; but it had its 
use, nevertheless, in helping the young 
talent to find its mould. There were 
few or none ready-made : tradition was 
certainly not so oppressive as might 
have been inferred from the fact that 
the air swarmed with reformers and 
improvers. Of the patient, philosophic 
manner in which Emerson groped and 
waited, through teaching the young 
and preaching to the adult, for his 
particular vocation, Mr. Cabot’s first 
volume gives a full and orderly ac- 
count. His passage from the Uni- 
tarian pulpit to the lecture-desk was 
a step which at this distance of time 
can hardly help appearing to us short, 
though he was long in making it, for 
even after ceasing to have a parish of 
his own he freely confounded the two, 
or willingly, at least, treated the 
pulpit as a platform. “The young 
people and the mature hint at odium 
and the aversion of faces, to be pre- 
sently encountered in society,” he 
writes in his journal in 1838; but 
in point of fact the gentle drama of 
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his abdication was not to include the 
note of suffering. The Boston world 
might feel disapproval, but it was far 
too kindly to make this sentiment 
felt as a weight: every element of 
martyrdom was there but the im- 
portant ones of the cause and the 
persecutors. Mr. Cabot marks the 
lightness of the penalties of dissent ; 
if they were light, in somewhat later 
years, for the Transcendentalists and 
fruit-eaters, they could press but little 
on a man of Emerson’s distinction, to 
whom, all his life, people went not to 
carry but to ask the right word. 
There was no consideration to give 
up, he could not have been one of the 
dingy if he had tried; but what he 
did renounce in 1838 was a material 
profession. He was “settled,” and his 
indisposition to administer the com- 
munion unsettled him. He calls the 
whole business, in writing to Carlyle, 
“a tempest in our washbowl” ; but it 
had the effect of forcing him to seek 
a new source of income. His wants 
were few and his view of life severe, 
and this came to him, little by little, 
as he was able to extend the field in 
which he read his discourses. In 
1835, upon his second marriage, he 
took up his habitation at Concord, and 
his life fell into the shape it was, in a 
general way, to keep for the next 
half-century. It is here that we can- 
not help regretting that Mr. Cabot 
had not found it possible to treat his 
career a little more pictorially. Those 
fifty years of Concord—at least the 
earlier part of them—would have been 
a subject, bringing into play many 
odd figures, many human incongrui- 
ties: they would have abounded in 
illustrations of the primitive New 
England character, especially during 
the time of its queer search for some- 
thing to expend itself upon. Objects 
and occupations have multiplied since 
then, and now there is no lack ; but 
fifty years ago the expanse was wide 
and free, and we get the impression 
of a conscience gasping in the void, 
panting for sensations, with something 
of the movement of the gills of a 


landed fish, It would take a very 
fine point to sketch Emerson’s benig- 
nant, patient, inscrutable countenance 
during the various phases of this some- 
times very close contact; but the 
picture, when complete, would be one 
of the portraits, half a revelation and 
half an enigma, that suggest and 
fascinate. Such a striking personage 
as old Miss Mary Emerson, our 
author’s aunt, whose high intelligence 
and temper were much of an influence 
in his earlier years, has a kind of 
tormenting representative value: we 
want to see her from head to foot, with 
her frame and her background ; having 
(for we happen to have it) an impression 
that she was a very remarkable speci- 
men of the transatlantic Puritan stock, 
a spirit that would have dared the 
devil. We miss a more liberal hand- 
ling, are tempted to add touches of 
our own, and end by convincing our- 
selves that Miss Mary Moody Emerson, 
grim intellectual virgin and daughter 
of a hundred ministers, with her local 
traditions and her combined love of 
empire and of speculation, would have 
been an inspiration for a novelist. 
Hardly less so the charming Mrs. 
Ripley, Emerson’s life-long friend and 
neighbour, most delicate and accom- 
plished of women, devoted to Greek 
and to her house, studious, simple 
and dainty—an admirable example of 
the old-fashioned New England lady. 
It was a freak of Miss Emerson’s 
somewhat sardonic humour to give 
her once a broomstick to carry across 
Boston Common (under the pretext of 
a “moving”), a task accepted with 
docility, but making of the victim the 
most benignant witch ever equipped 
with that utensil. 

These ladies, however, were very pri- 
vate persons, and not in the least of the 
reforming tribe: there are others who 
would have peopled Mr. Cabot’s page 
to whom he gives no more than a men- 
tion. We must add that it is open to 
him to say that their features have 
become faint and indistinguishable to- 
day without more research than the 
question is apt to be worth: they are 
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embalmed—in a collective way—the 
apprehensible part of them, in Mr. 
Frothingham’s clever History of Tran- 
scendentalism in New England. This 
must be admitted to be true of even 
so lively a “factor,” as we say nowa- 
days, as the imaginative, talkative, 
intelligent and finally Italianised and 
shipwrecked Margaret Fuller: she is 
now one of the dim, one of Carlyle’s 
“then-celebrated ” at most. It seemed 
indeed as if Mr. Cabot rather grudged 
her a due place in the record of the 
company that Emerson kept, until we 
came across the delightful letter he 
quotes toward the end of his first 
volume—a letter interesting both as 
a specimen of graceful, inimitable 
edging away and as an illustration 
of the curiously generalised way, as 
if with an implicit protest against 
personalities, in which his _inter- 
course, epistolary and other, with his 
friends was conducted, There is an 
extract from a letter to his aunt on 
the occasion of the death of a deeply- 
loved brother (his own), which reads 
like a passage from some fine old 
chastened essay on the vanity of 
earthly hopes: strangely unfamiliar, 
considering the circumstances. Cour- 
teous and humane tothe furthest pos- 
sible point, to the point of an almost 
profligate surrender of his attention, 
there was no familiarity in him, no 
personal avidity. Even his letters to 
his wife are courtesies, they are not 
familiarities. He had only one style, 
one manner, and he had it for every- 
thing—even for himself, in his notes, 
in his journals. But he had it in per- 
fection for Miss Fuller : he retreats, 
smiling and flattering, on tiptoe, as if 
he were advancing. ‘She ever seems 
to crave,” he says in his journal, 
“something which I have not, or have 
not for her.” What he had was doubt- 
less not what she craved, but the letter 
in question should be read to see how 
the modicum was administered. It is 
only between the lines of such a pro- 
duction that we read that a part of 
her effect upon him was to bore him ; 
for his system was to practise a kind 


of universal passive hospitality—he 
aimed at nothing less. It was only 
because he was so deferential that he 
could be so detached: he had polished 
his aloofness till it reflected the image 
of his solicitor, And this was not 
because he was an “ uncommunicating 
egotist,” though he amuses himself with 
saying so to Miss Fuller: egotism is 
the strongest of passions, and he was 
altogether passionless. -It was because 
he had no personal, just as he had 
almost no physical, wants. ‘“ Yet I 
plead not guilty to the malice prepense. 
*Tis imbecility, not contumacy, though 
perhaps somewhat more odious. It 
seems very just, the irony with which 
you ask whether you may not be 
trusted and promise such docility. 
Alas, we will all promise, but the 
prophet loiters.” He would not say 
even to himself that she bored him: 
he had denied himself the luxury of 
such easy and obvious short cuts. 
There is a passage in the lecture 
(1844) called Man the Reformer, 
in which he hovers round and round 
the idea that the practice of trade, in 
certain conditions likely to beget an 
underhand competition, does not draw 
forth the nobler parts of character, 
till the reader is tempted to interrupt 
him with, “Say at once that it is 
impossible for a gentleman !” 

So he remained always, reading his 
lectures in the winter, writing them 
in the summer, and at all seasons 
taking wood-walks and looking for 
hints in old books: 


** Delicious summer stroll through the past- 
oan On the steep park of Conantum 
I have the old regret—is all this beauty to 
perish? Shall none re-make this sun and 
wind ; the sky-blue river ; the river-blue sky ; 
the yellow meadow, spotted with sacks and 
sheets of cranberry-gatherers ; the red bushes ; 
the iron-gray house, just the colour of the 
granite rocks ; the wild orchard $” 


His observation of Nature was ex- 
quisite—always the direct, irresistible 
impression. 

“The hawking of the wild geese flying by 


night ; the thin note of the companionable 
titmouse in the winter day ; the fall of swarms 
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of flies in autumn, from combats high in the 
air, pattering down on the leaves like rain ; 
the angry hiss of the wood-birds; the pine 
throwing out its pollen for the benefit of the 
next century. . . . .” (Literary Ethics.) 


I have said there was no familiarity 
in him, but he was familiar with wood- 
land creatures and sounds, Certainly, 
too, he was on terms of free associa- 
tion with his books, which were 
numerous and dear to him; though 
Mr. Cabot says, doubtless with justice, 
that his dependence on them was 
slight and that he was not “intimate” 
with his authors. They did not feed 
him but they stimulated: they were 
not his meat but his wine—he took 
them in sips. But he needed them 
and liked them: he had volumes of 
notes from his reading, and he could 
not have produced his lectures without 
them. He liked literature as a thing to 
refer to, liked the very names of which 
it is full, and used them, especially in 
his later writings, for purposes of orna- 
ment, to dress the dish, sometimes with 


an unmeasured profusion. I open The 
Conduct of Life and find a dozen on 


the page. He mentions more authori- 
ties than is the fashion to-day. He 
can easily say, of course, that he 
follows a better one—that of his well- 
loved and irrepressibly allusive Mon- 
taigne. In his own bookishness there 
is acertain contradiction, just as there 
is a latent incompleteness in his whole 
literary side. Independence, the re- 
turn to nature, the finding out and 
doing for one’s self, was ever what he 
most highly recommended ; and yet he 
is constantly reminding his readers of 
the conventional signs and consecra- 
tions—of what other men have done. 
This was partly because the indepen- 
dence that he had in his eye was an 
independence without ill-nature, with- 
out rudeness (though he likes that 
word), and full of gentle amiabilities, 
curiosities, and tolerances ; and partly 
it isa simple matter of form, a literary 
expedient, confessing its character—on 
the part of one who had never really 
mastered the art of composition—of 
continuous expression. Charming to 


many a reader, charming yet ever 
slightly droll, will remain Emerson’s 
frequent invocation of the “scholar” : 
there is such a friendly vagueness and 
convenience in it. It is of the scholar 
that he expects all the heroic and un- 
comfortable things, the concentrations 
and relinquishments, that make up 
the noble life. We fancy this per- 
sonage looking up from his book and 
armchair a little ruefully and saying, 
“ Ah, but why me always and only? 
Why so much of me, and is there no 
one else to share the responsibility ?” 
“Neither years nor books have yet 
availed to extirpate a prejudice then 
rooted in me [when as a boy he first saw 
the graduates of his college assembled 
at their anniversary], that a scholar is 
the favourite of heaven and earth, the 
excellency of his country, the happiest 
of men.” 

In truth, by this term he means 
simply the cultivated man, the man 
who has had a liberal education, and 
there is a voluntary plainness in his 
use of it—speaking of such people as 
the rustic, or the vulgar, speak of 
those who have a tincture of books. 
This is characteristic of his humility— 
that humility which was nine-tenths 
a plain fact (for it is easy for persons 
who have at bottom a great fund of 
indifference to be humble), and the re- 
maining tenth a literary habit. More- 
over an American reader may be ex- 
cused for finding in it a pleasant sign 
of that prestige, often so quaintly and 
indeed so extravagantly acknowledged, 
which a connection with literature 
carries with it among the people of the 
United States. There is no country 
in which it is more freely admitted 
to be a distinction—the distinction ; 
or in which so many persons have 
become eminent for showing it even 
in a slight degree. Gentlemen and 
ladies are celebrated there on this 
ground who would not on the same 
ground, though they might on another, 
be celebrated anywhere else. Emer- 
son’s own tone is an echo of that, when 
he speaks of the scholar—not of the 
banker, the great merchant, the legis- 
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lator, the artist—as the most distin- 
guished figure in the society about him. 
It is because he has most to give up 
that he is appealed to for efforts and 
sacrifices, ‘ Meantime I know that a 
very different estimate of the scholar’s 
profession prevails in this country,” 
he goes on to say in the address from 
which I last quoted (the Literary 
Ethics), “and the importunity with 
which society presses its claim upon 
young men tends to pervert the views 
of the youth in respect to the culture 
of the intellect.” The manner in 
which that is said represents, surely, 
a serious mistake: with the estimate 
of the scholar’s profession which then 
prevailed in New England Emerson 
could have had no quarrel : the ground 
of his lamentation was another side 
of the matter. It was nota question of 
estimate, but of accidental practice. 
In 1838 there were still so many 
things of prime material necessity to 
be done, that reading was driven to 
the wall; but the reader was still 
thought the cleverest, for he found 
time as well as intelligence. Emer- 
son’s own situation sufliciently indi- 
cates it. In what other country, on 
sleety winter nights, would provincial 
and bucolic populations have gone 
forth in hundreds for the cold comfort 
of a literary discourse? The distilla- 
tion anywhere else would certainly 
have appeared too thin, the appeal 
too special. But for many years the 
American people of the middle regions, 
outside of a few cities, had in the most 
rigorous seasons no other recreation. 
A gentleman, grave or gay, in a bare 
room, with a manuscript, before a desk, 
offered the reward of toil, the refresh- 
ment of pleasure, to the young, the 
middle-aged and the old of both sexes. 
The hour was brightest, doubtless, 
when the gentleman was gay, like 
Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes. But 
Emerson’s gravity never sapped his 
career, any more than it chilled the 
regard in which he was held among 
those who were particularly his own 
people. It was impossible to be more 
honoured and cherished, far and near, 


than he was during his long residence 
in Concord, or more looked upon as 
the principal gentleman in the place. 
This was conspicuous to the writer of 
these remarks, on the occasion of the 
curious, sociable, cheerful public 
funeral made for him in 1883 by all 
the countryside, arriving, as for the 
last honours to the first citizen, in trains 
in waggons, on foot in multitudes. It 
was a popular manifestation the most 
striking I have ever seen provoked by 
the death of a man of letters. 

If a picture of that singular and very 
illustrative institution, the old Ameri- 
can lecture-system, would have con- 
stituted a part of the filling-in of the 
ideal memoir of Emerson, I may further 
say, returning to the matter for a 
moment, that such a memoir would 
also have had a chapter for some of 
those Concord-haunting figures which 
are not so much interesting in them- 
selves as interesting because for a 
season Emerson thought them so. 
And the pleasure of that would be 
partly that it would push us to inquire 
how interesting he did really think 
them. That is, it would bring up the 
question of his inner reserves and 
scepticisms, his secret ennuis and 
ironies, the way he sympathised for 
courtesy, and then, with his delicacy 
and generosity, in a world after all 
given much to the literal, let his 
courtesy pass for adhesion—a ques- 
tion particularly attractive to those 
for whom he has, in general, a fascina- 
tion. Many entertaining problems of 
that sort present themselves for such 
readers: there is something indefinable 
for them in the mixture of which he 
was made—his fidelity as an inter- 
preter of the so-called transcendental 
spirit and his freedom from all wish 
for any personal share in the effect of 
his ideas. He drops them, sheds 
them, diffuses them, and we feel as 
if there would be a grossness in hold- 
ing him to anything so temporal as 
a responsibility. He had the advan- 
tage, for many years, of having the 
question of application assumed for 
hin by Thoreau, who took upon him- 
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self to be, in the concrete, the sort of 
person that Emerson’s “scholar” was 
in the abstract, and who paid for it 
by having a shorter life than that fine 
adumbration. The application, with 
Thoreau, was violent and limited (it 
became a matter of prosaic detail, the 
non-payment of taxes, the non-wearing 
of a necktie, the preparation of one’s 
food one’s self, the practice of a rude 
sincerity—all things not of the es- 
sence), so that, though ‘1e wrote some 
beautiful pages, which read like a 
translation of Emerson into the 
sounds of the field and forest, and 
which no one who has ever loved 
Nature in New England, or indeed 
anywhere, can fail to love, be suffers 
something of the amoindrissement of 
eccentricity. His master escapes that 
reduction altogether. I call it an 
advantage to have had such a pupil 
as Thoreau; because, for a mind so 
much made up of reflection as Emer- 
son’s, everything comes under that head 
which prolongs and reanimates the 
process—produces the return, again 
and yet again, on one’s impressions. 
Thoreau must have had this moder- 
ating, and even chastening, effect. It 
did not rest, moreover, with him alone : 
the advantage of which I speak was 
not confined to Thoreau’s case. In 
1837 Emerson (in his journal) pro- 
nounced Mr. Bronson Alcott the most 
extraordinary man and the highest 
genius of his time: the sequence of 
which was that for more than forty 
years after that he had the gentleman 
living but half a mile away. The oppor- 
tunity for the return, as [ have called 
it, was not wanting. 

His detachment is shown in his 
whole attitude toward the  trans- 
cendental movement — that remark- 
able outburst of Romanticism on 
Puritan ground, as Mr. Cabot very 
well names it. Nothing can be more 
ingenious, more sympathetic andcharm- 
ing, than Emerson’s account and de- 
finition of the matter in his lecture 
(of 1842) called The Transcendentalist ; 
and yet nothing is more apparent from 
his letters and journals than that he 


regarded any such label or banner 
as a mere tiresome flutter. He liked 
to taste, but not to drink—least of all 
to become intoxicated. He liked to 
explain the Transcendentalists, but 
did not care at all to be explained 
by them: a doctrine “whereof you 
know I am wholly guiltless,” he says 
to his wife in 1842, “and which is 
spoken of as a known and fixed 
element, like salt or meal. So that I 
have to begin with endless disclaimers 
and explanations : ‘I am not the man 
you take me for.’” He was never the 
man any one took him for, for the 
simple reason that no one could pos- 
sibly take him for the elusive, irre- 
ducible, merely gustatory spirit for 
which he took himself. 


*‘It is a sort of maxim with me never to 
harp on the omnipotence of limitations. 
Least of all do we need any suggestion of 
checks and measures; as if New England 
were anything else. .... Of so many fine 
— it is true that being so much they 
ought to be a little more, and missing that are 
naught. It is a sort of King Rene period ; 
there is no doing, but rare thrilling prophecy 
from bands of competing minstrels.” 


That is his private expression about 
a large part of a ferment in regard to 
which his public judgment was that, 


“*That indeed constitutes a new feature in 
their portrait, that they are the most exacting 
and extortionate critics. ... . . These exact- 
ing children advertise us of our wants. There 
is no compliment, no smooth speech with 
them ; they pay you only this one compliment 
of insatiable expectation ; they aspire, they 
severely exact, and if they only stand fast in 
this watch-tower, and stand fast unto tne end, 
and without end, then they are terrible 
friends, whereof poet and priest cannot but 
stand in awe; and what if they eat clouds 
and drink wind, they have not been without 
service to the race of man.” 

That was saying the best for them, 
as he always said it for everything ; 
but it was the sense of their being 
“bands of competing minstrels” and 
their camp being only a “ measure and 
check,” in a society too sparse for a 
synthesis, that kept him from wishing 
to don their uniform. This was after 
all but a misfitting imitation of his 
natural wear, and what he would have 
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liked was to put that off—he did not 
wish to button it tighter. He said 
the best for his friends of The 
Dial, of Fruitlands and Brook Farm, 
in saying that they were fastidious 
and critical ; but he was conscious in 
the next breath that what there was 
around them to be criticised was 
mainly a negative. Nothing is more 
perceptible to-day than that their 
criticism produced no fruit—that it 
was little else than a very decent and 
innocent recreation—a kind of Puritan 
carnival. The New England world 
was for much the most part very busy, 
but The Dial and Fruitlands and Brook 
Farm were the amusement of the 
leisure-class. Extremes meet, and as 
in older societies that class is known 
principally by its connection with 
castles and carriages, so at Concord it 
came, with Thoreau and Mr. W. H. 
Channing, out of the cabin and the 
wood-lot. 

Emerson was not moved to believe 
in their fastidiousness as a productive 
principle even when they directed it 
upon abuses which he abundantly 
recognised. Mr. Cabot shows that he 
was by no means one of the profes- 
sional Abolitionists or philanthropists 
—never an enrolled “ humanitarian.” 


“We talk frigidly of Reform until the 
walls mock us. It is that of which a man 
should never speak, but if he have cherished 
it in his bosom he should steal to it in dark- 
ness, as an Indian to his bride. . . . . Does 
he not do more to abolish slavery who works 
all day steadily in his own garden, than he 
who goes to the abolition meeting and makes 
a speech ? He who does his own work frees a 
slave.” 


I must add that even while I tran- 
acribe these words there comes to me 
the recollection of the great meeting in 
the Boston Music Hall, on the first 
day of 1863, to celebrate the signing 
by Mr. Lincoln of the proclamation 
freeing the Southern slaves—of the 
momentousness of the occasion, the 
vast excited multitude, the crowded 
platform, and the tall, spare figure 
of Emerson, in the midst, reading out 
the stanzas that were published under 


the name of the Boston Hymn. They 
are not the happiest he produced for 
an occasion—they do not compare 
with the verses on the “embattled 
farmers,” read at Concord in 1857, 
and there is a certain awkwardness 
in some of them. But I well remem- 
the immense effect with which his 
beautiful voice pronounced the lines : 


‘* Pay ransom to the owner 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him!” 


And Mr. Cabot chronicles the fact 
that the gran’ rifiuto—the great 
backsliding of Mr. Webster when he 
cast his vote in Congress for the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850—was the 
one thing that ever moved him to 
heated denunciation. He felt Web- 
ster’s apostasy as strongly as he had 
admired his genius. ‘ Who has not 
helped to praise him? Simply he was 
the one American of our time whom 
we could produce as a finished work 
of nature.” There is a passage in his 
journal (not a rough jotting, but, 
like most of the entries in it, a 
finished piece of writing), which is 
admirably descriptive of the wonder- 
ful orator, and is moreover one of the 
very few portraits, or even personal 
sketches, yielded by Mr. Cabot’s selec- 
tions. It shows that he could observe 
the human figure, and “render” it to 
good purpose. 


** His splendid wrath, when his eyes become 
fire, is good to see, so intellectual it is—the 
wrath of the fact and the cause he espouses, 
and not at all personal to himself... . . 
These village parties must be dish-water to 
him, yet he shows himself just good-natured, 
just nonchalant enough ; and he has his own 
way, Without offending any one or losing any 
ground. .... His expensiveness seems neces- 
sary to him; were he too prudent a Yankee 
it would be a sad deduction from his magnifi- 
cence. I only wish he would not truckle [to 
the slave-holders]. I do not care how much 
he spends.” 


I doubtless appear to have said more 
than enough, yet 1 have passed by 
many of the passages I had marked 
for transcription from Mr. Cabot’s 
volumes. There is one, in the first, 
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that makes us stare as we come upon 
it, to the effect that Emerson “ could 
see nothing in Shelley, Aristophanes, 
Don Quixote, Miss Austen, Dickens.” 
Mr. Cabot adds that he rarely read a 
novel, even the famous ones (he has 
a point of contact here, as well as, 
strangely enough, on two or three 
other sides, with that distinguished 
moralist M. Ernest Renan, who, like 
Emerson, was originally a dissident 
priest, and cannot imagine why people 
should write works of fiction); and 
thought Dante “a man to put into a 
museum, but not into your house; 
another Zerah Colburn; a prodigy of 
imaginative function, executive rather 
than contemplative or wise.” The 
confession of an insensibility ranging 
from Shelley to Dickens and from 
Dante to Miss Austen, and taking 
Don Quixote and Aristophanes on the 
way, is a large allowance to have to 
make for a man of letters, and may 
appear to confirm but slightly any 
claim of intellectual hospitality and 
general curiosity put forth for him. 
The truth was that, sparely constructed 
as he was, and formed not wastefully, 
not with material left over, as it were, 
for a special function, there were cer- 
tain chords in Emerson that did not 
vibrate at all. I well remember my 
impression of this on walking with 
him, in the autumn of 1872, through 
the galleries of the Louvre and, later 
that winter, through those of the 
Vatican : his perception of the objects 
contained in these collections was of 
the most general order. I was struck 
with the anomaly of a man so refined 
and intelligent being so little spoken 
to by works of art. It would be more 
exact to say that certain chords were 
wholly absent : the tune was played, 
the tune of life and literature, alto- 
gether on those that remained. They 
had every wish to be equal to their 
office, but one feels that the number 
was short—that some notes could not 
be given, Mr. Cabot makes use of a 
singular phrase when he says, in speak- 
ing of Hawthorne, for several years 
our author’s neighbour at Concord, 
No, 338.—vou. LvII. 


and a little—a very little we gather— 
his companion, that Emerson was un- 
able to read his novels—he thought 
them “not worthy of him.” This is a 
judgment odd almost to fascination— 
we circle round it and turn iv over 
and over: it contains so elusive an 
ambiguity. How highly he must have 
esteemed the man of whose genius 
The House of The Seven Gables and 
The Scarlet Letter gave imperfectly 
the measure, and how strange that 
he should not have been eager to read 
almost anything that such a gifted 
being might have let fall! It was a 
rare accident that made them live 
almost side by side so long in the same 
small New England town, each a fruit 
of a long Puritan stem, yet with such 
a difference of taste. Hawthorne's 
vision was all for the evil and sin of 
the world: a side of life as to which 
Emerson’s eyes were thickly bandaged. 
There were points as to which the 
latter’s conception of right could be 
violated, but he had no great sense 
of wrong—a strangely limited one, 
indeed, for a moralist—no sense of the 
dark, the foul, the base. There were 
certain complications in life which he 
never suspected. One asks one’s self 
whether that is why he did not care 
for Dante and Shelley and Aristo- 
phanes and Dickens, their works con- 
taining a considerable reflection of 
human perversity. But that still 
leaves the indifference to Cervantes 
and Miss Austen unaccounted for. 
It has not, however, been the am- 
bition of these remarks to account for 
everything, and I have arrived at the 
end without even pointing to the 
grounds on which Emerson justifies 
the honours of biography, discussion 
and illustration. I have assumed his 
importance and continuance, and shall 
probably not be gainsaid by those whc 
read him. Those who do not will hardly 
rub him out. Such a book as Mr. 
Cabot’s subjects a reputation to a 
test—leads people to look it over and 
hold it up to the light, to see whether 
it is worth keeping in use or even 
putting away in «a cabinet. Such a 
TT 
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revision of Emerson has no relegating 
consequences: the result of it is once 
more the impression that he serves and 
will not wear out, and that indeed we 
cannot afford to drop him. His in- 
strument makes him precious. He 
did something better than any one 
else: he had a particular faculty, 
which has not been surpassed, for 
speaking to the soul in a voice of 
direction and authority. There have 
been many spiritual voices, appealing, 
consoling, reassuring, exhorting, or 
even denouncing and terrifying, but 
none has had just that firmness and 
just that purity. It penetrates further, 
it seems to go back to the roots of our 
feelings, to where conduct and man- 
hood begin ; and moreover, to us to-day, 
there is something in it that says that 
it is connected somehow with the virtue 
of the world, has wrought and achieved, 
lived in thousands of minds, produced 
a mass of character and life. And 
there is this further sign of Emerson’s 
singular power, that he is a striking 
exception to the general rule that 
writings live in the last resort by their 
form; that they owe a large part of 
their fortune to the art with which they 
have been composed. It is hardly too 
much, or too little, to say of Emerson’s 
writings in general that they were not 
composed at all. Many and many 
things are beautifully said: he had 
felicities, inspirations, unforgettable 


phrases: he had frequently an ex- 
quisite eloquence. 


**Q my friends, there are resources in us 
on which we have not yet drawn. There are 
men who rise refreshed on hearing a threat ; 
men to whom a crisis which intimidates and 
paralyses the majority—demanding not the 
faculties of prudence and thrift, but compre- 
hension, immovableness, the readiness of 
sacrifice, come graceful and beloved as a bride. 

. But these are heights that we can 
scarce look up to and remember without con- 
trition and shame. Let us thank God that 


such things exist.” 

None the less we have the impres- 
sion that that search for a fashion 
and manner on which he was always 
engaged never really came to a con- 
clusion: it draws itself out through 
his later writings—it drew itself out 
through his later lectures, like a sort 
of renunciation of success. It is not 
on these, however, but on _ their 
predecessors, that his reputation will 
rest. Of course the way he spoke 
was the way that was on the whole 
most convenient to him; but he 
differs from most men of letters of 
the same degree of credit in failing to 
strike us as having achieved a style. 
This achievement is, as I say, usually 
the bribe or toll-money on the journey 
to posterity ; and if Emerson goes his 
way, as he clearly appears to be doing, 
on the strength of his message alone, 
the case will be rare, the exception 
striking and the honour great. 


Henry JAMES. 
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THERE is always something a little 
ludicrous about the spectacle of an 
author in pursuit of his legal remedies. 
It is hard to say why, but like a sailor 
on horseback, or a (Juaker at the play, 
it suggests that incongruity which is 
the soul of things humorous. The 
courts are of course as much open to 
authors as to the really deserving 
members of the community; and, to 
do the writing fraternity justice, they 
have seldom shown any indisposition 
to enter into them—though if they 
have done so joyfully, it must be attri- 
buted to their natural temperament, 
which (so we read) is easy, rather 
than to the mirthful character of legal 
process. 

To write a history of the litigations 
in which great authors have been en- 
gaged would indeed be renovaredo/orem, 
and is no intention of mine; though 
the subject is not destitute of human 
interest—indeed, quite the opposite. 

Great books have naturally enough, 
being longer lived, come into court 
even more frequently than great 
authors. Paradise Lost, The Whole 
Duty of Man, The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, Thomson’s Seasons, Rasselas, 
all have a legal as well as a literary 
history. Nay, Holy Writ herself has 
raised some nice points. The King’s 
exclusive prerogative to print the 
authorised version has been based by 
some lawyers on the commercial cir- 
cumstance that King James paid for 
it out of his own pocket. Hence, 
argued they, cunningly enough, it be- 
came his, and is now his successor’s. 
Others have contended more strikingly 
that the right of multiplying copies of 
the Scriptures necessarily belongs to 
the King as head of the Church, A 


few have been found to question the 
right altogether and to call it a job. 
As her present gracious Majesty has 
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been pleased to abandon the prero- 
gative, and has left all her subjects 
free (though at their own charges) to 
publish the version of her learned pre- 
decessor, the Bible does not now come 
into Court on its own account. But 
whilst the prerogative was enforced, 
the King’s printers were frequently to 
be found seeking injunctions to re- 
strain the vending of the Word of 
God by (to use Carlyle’s language) 
“Mr Thomas Teggs and other ex- 
traneous persons.” Nor did _ the 
judges on proper proof hesitate to 
grant what was sought. It is per- 
haps interesting to observe that the 
King never claimed more than the 
text. It was always open to anybody 
to publish even King James’ version, 
if he added notes of his own. But 
how shamefully was this royal in- 
dulgence abused ! Knavish booksellers, 
anxious to turn a dishonest penny out 
of the very Bible, were known to pub- 
lish Bibles with so-called notes, which 
upon examination turned out not to 
be bond-fide notes at all, but some- 
times mere indications of assent with 
what was stated in the text, and some- 
times simple ejaculations. And as 
people as a rule preferred to be with- 
out notes of this character they used 
to be thoughtfully printed at the very 
edge of the sheet, so that the scissors 
of the binder should cut them off and 
prevent them annoying the reader. 
But one can fancy the question, 
“What is a bond-fide note?” exercis- 
ing the legal mind. 

Our great lawyers on the bench have 
always treated literature in the ab- 
stract with the utmost respect. They 
have in many cases felt that they too, 
but for the grace of God, might have 
been authors, Like Charles Lamb’s 
solemn Quaker “they had been wits 
in their youth.” Lord Mansfield never 
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forgot that, according to Mr. Pope, he 
was a lost Ovid. Before ideas in their 
divine essence the judges have bowed 
down. “A literary composition,” it 
has been said by them, “‘so long as it 
lies dormant in the author’s mind, is 
absolutely in his own possession.” 
Even Mr. Horatio Sparkins, of whose 
brilliant table-talk this observation 
reminds us, could not more willingly 
have recognised an obvious truth. 

But they have gone much further 
than this. Not only is the repose of 
the dormant idea left undisturbed, but 
the manuscript to which it, on ceasing 
to be dormant, has been communicated 
is hedged round with divinity. It 
would be most unfair to the delicacy 
of the legal mind to attribute this to 
the fact, no doubt notorious, that 
whilst it is easy (after, say, three 
years in a pleader’s chambers) to draw 
an indictment against a man for steal- 
ing paper, it is not easy to do so if he 
has only stolen the ideas and used his 
own paper. There are some quibbling 
observations in the second book of Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes, and a few remarks 
of Lord Coke’s, which might lead the 
thoughtless to suppose that in their 
protection of an author’s manuscripts 
the courts were thinking more of the 
paper than of the words put upon it ; 
but that this is not so, clearly appears 
from our law as it is administered in 
the Bankruptey Division of the High 
Court. 

Suppose a popular novelist were to 
become a bankrupt a supposition 
which owing to the immense sums 
these gentlemen are now known to 
make is robbed of all painfulness by 
its impossibility—and his effects were 
found to consist of the three following 
items :—first, his wearing apparel : 
second, a copy of Whitaker’s Alma- 
nack for the current year; and third, 
the manuscript of a complete and 
hitherto unpublished novel, worth in 
the Row, let us say, one thousand 
pounds. These are the days of cash 
payments, so we must not state the 
author’s debts at more than fifteen 
hundred pounds. It would have been 
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difficult for him to owe more with- 
out incurring the charge of impru- 
dence. Now, how will the law deal 
with the effects of this bankrupt? Ever 
averse to exposing any one to criminal 
proceedings, it will return to him his 
clothing, provided its cash value does 
not exceed twenty pounds, which, as 
authors have left off wearing bloom- 
coloured garments even as they have 
left off writing Vicars of Wakefield, it 
is not likely todo. This humane rule 
disposes of item number one. As to 
Whitaker’s Almanack, it would pro- 
bably be found necessary to take the 
opinion of the court ; since, if it be a 
tool of the author’s trade, it will not 
vest in the official receiver and be 
divisible amongst the creditors, but, 
like the first item, will remain the 
property of the bankrupt—but other- 
wise, if not such a tool. On a point 
like this the court would probably 
wish to hear the evidence of an expert— 
of some man like Mr. George Augustus 
Sala, who knows the literary life to 
the backbone. This point disposed of, 
or standing over for argument, there 
remains the manuscript novel, which, 
as we have said, would, if sold in the 
Row, produce a sum, not only sufficient 
to pay the costs of the argument about 
the Almanack and of all parties pro- 
perly appearing in the bankruptcy, 
but also, if judiciously handled, a 
small dividend to the creditors. But 
here our law steps in with its chival- 
rous, almost religious, respect for ideas, 
and declares that the manuscript shall 
not be taken from the bankrupt and 
published without his consent. In 
ordinary cases everything a bankrupt 
has, save the clothes for his back and 
the tools of his trade, is ruthlessly 
torn from him. Be it in possession, 
reversion, or remainder, it all goes. 
His incomes for life, his reversionary 
hopes, are knocked down to the specu- 
lator. In vulgar phrase, he is “ cleaned 
out.” But the manuscripts of the 
bankrupt author, albeit they may be 
worth thousands, are not recognised 
as property : they are not yet dedicate 
to the public. The precious papers, 
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despite all their writer’s misfortunes, 
remain his—his to croon and to dream 
over, his to alter and re-transcribe, 
his to withhold, ay, his to destroy if 
he should deem them, either in calm 
judgment or in a despairing hour, un- 
happy in their expression or unworthy 
of his name. 

There is something positively tender 
in this view. The Law may be an ass, 
but it is also a gentleman. 

Of course, in my imaginary case, if 
the bankrupt were to withhold his con- 
sent to publication, his creditors, even 
though it were held that the Almanack 
was theirs, would get nothing. I can 
imagine them grumbling, and saying 
(what will not creditors say?): “ We 
fed this gentleman whilst he was 
writing this precious manuscript. Our 
joints sustained him, our bread filled 
him, our wine made him merry. With- 
out our goods he must have perished. 
By all legal analogies we ought to 
have a lien upon that manuscript. 
We are wholly indifferent to the 


writer’s reputation. It may be blasted 


for all we care. It was not as an 
author but as a customer that we sup- 
plied his very regular wants. It is 
now our turn to have wants. We 
want to be paid.” 

These amusing, though familiar, cries 
of distress need not disturb our equa- 
nimity or interfere with our admira- 
tion for the sublime views as to the 
sanctity of unpublished ideas enter- 
tained by the Court of Bankruptcy. 

We have thus found, so far as we 
have gone, the profoundest respect 
shown by the Law both for the dor- 
mant ideas and the manuscripts of 
the author.. Let us now push boldly 
on, and inquire what happens when 
the author withdraws his interdict, 
takes the world into his confidence, 
and publishes his book. 

Our old Common Law was clear 
enough. Subject only to laws or cus- 
toms about licensing and against 
profane books and the like, the right 
of publishing and selling any book 
belonged exclusively to the author 
and persons claiming through him. 
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Books were as much the subjects of 
property-rights as lands in Kent or 
money in the bank. The term of en- 
joyment knew no period. Fine fan- 
tastic ideas about genius endowing the 
world and transcending the narrow 
bounds of property were not counte- 
nanced by our Common Law. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, in the year 1680, 
belonged to Mr. Ponder: Paradise 
Lost, in the year 1739, was the pro- 
perty of Mr. Jacob Tonson. Mr. 
Ponder and Mr. Tonson had acquired 
these works by purchase. Property- 
rights of this description seem strange 
to us, even absurd. But that is one 
of the provoking ways of property- 
rights. Views vary. Perhaps this 
time next century it will seem as 
absurd that Ben Mac Dhui should 
ever have been private property as it 
now does that in 1739 Mr. Tonson 
should have been the owner “ of man’s 
first disobedience and the fruit of that 
forbidden tree.” This is not said with 
any covered meaning, but is thrown 
out gloomily with the intention of con- 
tributing to the general depreciation 
of property. 

If it be asked how came it about 
that authors and booksellers allowed 
themselves to be deprived of valuable 
and well-assured rights—to be in fact 
disinherited, without so much as an 
expostulatory ode or a single epigram 
—it must be answered, strange as it 
may sound, it happened accidentally 
and through tampering with the Com- 
mon Law. 

Authors are indeed a luckless race. 
To be deprived of your property by Act 
of Parliament is a familiar process, 
calling for no remarks save of an ob- 
jurgatory character; but to petition 
Parliament to take away your property 
—to get up an agitation against your- 
self, to promote the passage through 
both Houses of the Act of spoliation, 
is unusual; so unusual indeed that | 
make bold to say that none but authors 
would do such things. That they did 
these very things is certain. It is also 
certain that they did not mean to do 
them. They did not understand the 
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effect of their own Act of Parliament. 
In exchange for a term of either four- 
teen or twenty-one years, they gave up 
not only for themselves, but for all 
before and after them, the whole of 
time. Oh! miserable men! No enemy 
did this: no hungry mob clamoured 
for cheap books: no owner of copy- 
rights so much as weltered in his gore. 
The rights were unquestioned : no one 
found fault with them. ‘The authors 
accomplished their own ruin. Never, 
surely, since the well-nigh incredible 
folly of our first parents lost us Eden 
and put us to the necessity of earning 
our living, was so fine a property— 
perpetual copyright—bartered away 
for so paltry an equivalent. 

This is how it happened. Before 
the Revolution of 1688 printing opera- 
tions were looked after, first by the 


Court of Star Chamber, which was 


not always engaged, as the perusal 
of constitutional history might lead 
one to believe, in torturing the un- 
lucky, and afterwards by the Stationers’ 


Company. Both these jurisdictions 
revelled in what is called summary 
process, which lawyers sometimes de- 
scribe as brevi manu, and suitors as 
** short shrift.” They haled before them 
the Mr. Thomas Teggs of the period, 
and fined them heavily and confiscated 
their stolen editions. Authors and 
their assignees liked this. But then 
came Dutch William and the glorious 
Revolution. The press was left free ; 
and authors and their assignees were 
reduced to the dull level of unlettered 
persons ; that is to say, if their rights 
were interfered with, they were com- 
pelled to bring an action, of the kind 
called “trespass on the case,” and to 
employ astute counsel to draw plead- 
ings with a pitfall in each paragraph, 
and also to incur costs ; and in most 
cases, even when they triumphed over 
their enemy, it was only to find him a 
pauper from whom it was impossible 
to recover a penny. Nor had the Law 
power to fine the offender or to confis- 
cate the pirated edition ; or if it had 
this last power, it was not accustomed 
to exercise it, deeming it unfamiliar 
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and savouring of the Inquisition. Grub 
Street grew excited. A noise went up 
“most musical, most melancholy,” 


** As of cats that wail in chorus.” 


It was the Augustan age of literature. 
Authors were listened to. They peti- 
tioned Parliament, and their prayer 
was heard. In the eighth year of 
good Queen Anne the first copyright 
statute was passed which, “ for the en- 
couragement of learned men to compose 
and write useful books,” provided that 
the authors of books already printed 
who had not transferred their rights, 
and the booksellers or other persons 
who had purchased the copy of any 
books in order to print or reprint the 
same, should have the sole right of 
printing them for a term of twenty-one 
years from the tenth of April, 1710, 
and no longer; and that authors of 
books not then printed should have 
the sole right of printing for fourteen 
years, and no longer. Then followed, 
what the authors really wanted the 
Act for, special penalties for infringe- 
ment, And there was peace in Grub 
Street for the space of twenty-one 
years. But at the expiration of this 
period the fateful question was stirred 
—what had happened to the old Com- 
mon Law right in perpetuity? Did it 
survive this peddling Act, or had it 
died, ingloriously smothered by a sta- 
tute? That fine old book—once on 
every settle—The Whole Duty of Man, 
first raised the point. Its date of 
publication was 1657, so it had had 
its term of twenty-one years. That 
term having expired, what then? The 
proceedings throw no light upon the 
vexed question of the book’s author- 
ship. Sir Joseph Jekyll was content 
with the evidence before him that, in 
1735 at all events, The Whole Duty 
of Man was, or would have been but 
for the statute, the property of one 
Mr. Eyre. He granted an injunction, 
thus in effect deciding that the old 
Common Law had survived the statute. 
Nor did the defendant appeal, but sat 
down under the affront, and left The 
Whole Duty of Man alone for the 
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future. Four years later there came 
into Lord Hardwicke’s court “silver- 
tongued Murray,” afterwards Lord 
Mansfield, then Solicitor-General, and 
on behalf of Mr. Jacob Tonson moved 
for an injunction to restrain the pub- 
lication of an edition of Paradise Lost. 
Tonson’s case was that Paradise Lost 
belonged to him, just as the celebrated 
ewer by Benvenuto Cellini belonged 
to the late Mr. Beresford Hope. He 
proved his title, by divers mesne assign- 
ments and other acts in the law, from 
Mrs. Milton—the poet’s third wife, 
who exhibited such skill in the art of 
widowhood, surviving her husband as 
she did for fifty-three years. Lord 
Hardwicke granted the injunction. It 
looked well for the Common Law. 
Thomson’s Seasons next took up the 
wondrous tale, This delightful author, 
now perhaps better remembered by his 
charming habit of eating peaches off 
the wall with both hands in his pockets, 
than by his great work, had sold the 
book to Andrew Millar, the bookseller 


whom Johnson respected because, said 
he, “ he has raised the price of litera- 


ture.” If so, it must have been but 
low before, for he only gave Thomson 
ahundred guineasforSummer, Autumn, 
and Winter, and some other pieces. 
The Spring he bought separately, along 
with the ill-fated tragedy, Sophonisba, 
for one hundred and thirty-seven 
pounds, ten shillings. A knave called 
Robert Taylor pirated Millar’s Thom- 
son’s Seasons; and on the morrow of All 
Souls in Michaelmas, in the seventh 
year of King George the Third, Andrew 
Millar brought his plea of trespass on 
the case against Robert Taylor, and 
gave pledges of prosecution, to wit 
John Doe and Richard Roe. The case 
was recognised to be of great import- 
ance, and was argued at becoming 
length in the King’s Bench. Lord 
Mansfield and Justices Willes and 
Aston upheld the Common Law. It 
was, they declared, unaffected by the 
statute. Mr. Justice Yates dissented, 
and in the course of a judgment oceupy- 
ing nearly three hours, gave some of 
his reasons. It was the first time the 
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court had ever finally differed since 
Mansfield presided over it. Men felt 
the matter could not rest there. Nor 
did it. Millar died, and went to his 
own place. His executors put up 
Thomson’s Poems for sale by public 
auction, and one Beckett bought them 
for five hundred and five pounds. 
When we remember that Millar only 
gave two hundred and forty - two 
pounds, ten shillings, for them in 
1729, and had therefore enjoyed more 
than forty years exclusive mono- 
poly, we realise not only that Millar 
had made a good thing out of his 
brother Scot, but what great interests 
were at stake. Thomson’s Seasons, 
erst Millar’s, now became Beckett's ; 
and when one Donaldson of Edinburgh 
brought out an edition of the poems, 
it became the duty of Beckett to take 
proceedings, which he did by filing a 
bill in the Court of Chancery. ' 

These proceedings found their way, 
as all decent proceedings do, to the 
House of Lords—farther than which 
you cannot go though ever so minded, 
It was now high time to settle this 
question, and their lordships accord- 
ingly, as is their proud practice in 
great cases, summoned the judges of 
the land before their bar and put to 
them five carefully-worded questions, 
all going to the points—what was 
the old Common Law right and has it 
survived the statute? Eleven judges 
attended, heard the questions, bowed 
and retired to consider their answers. 
On the fifteenth of February, 1774, 
they re-appeared, and it being an- 
nounced that they differed, instead of 
being locked up without meat, drink, 
or firing until they agreed, they were 
requested to deliver their opinions 
with their reasons, which they straight- 
way proceeded to do. The result may 
be stated with tolerable accuracy thus : 
by ten to one they were of opinion 


1 Donaldson was a well-known man in Edin- 
burgh. He was Boswell’s first publisher, and 
on one occasion gave that gentleman a dinner 
consisting mainly of pig. Johnson’s view of 
his larcenous proceedings is stated in the Life, 
Thurlow was his counsel in this litigation, 
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that the old Common Law recognised 
perpetual copyright. By six to five 
they were of opinion that the statute 
of Queen Anne had destroyed this 
right. The House of Lords adopted 
the opinion of the majority, reversed 
the decree of the Court below, and 
thus Thomson’s Seasons became your 
Seasons, my Seasons, anybody’s Sea- 
sons. But by how slender a ma- 
jority! To make it even more exciting, 
it was notorious that the most eminent 
judge on the Bench (Lord Mansfield) 
agreed with the minority ; but owing 
to the combined circumstances of his 
having already, in a case practically 
between the same parties and re- 
lating to the same matter, expressed 
his opinion, and of his being not 
merely a judge but a peer, he was 
prevented (by etiquette) from taking 
any part, either as a judge or as a 
peer, in the proceedings. Had he not 
been prevented (by etiquette), who 
can say what the result might not 
have been ? 


Here ends the story of how authors 
and their assignees were disinherited 
by mistake,and forced to content them- 
selves with such beggarly terms of 
enjoyment as » hostile legislature doles 
out to them 
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As the law now stands, they may 
enjoy their own during the period of 
the author’s life, plus seven years, 
or the period of forty-two years, 
whichever may chance to prove the 
longer. 

So strangely and so quickly does 
the Law colour men’s notions of what 
is inherently decent, that even authors 
have forgotten how fearfully they have 
been abused and how cruelly robbed. 
Their thoughts are turned in quite 
other directions. I do not suppose 
they will care for these old-world 
memories. Their great minds are 
tossing on the ocean which pants 
dumbly-passionate with dreams of 
royalties. If they could only shame 
the English-reading population of the 
United States to pay for their litera- 
ture, all would be well. Whether 
they ever will, depends upon them- 
selves. If English authors will pub- 
lish their books cheap, Brother Sam 
may, and probably will, pay them a 
penny a copy, or some such sum. If 
they will not, he will go on stealing. 
It is wrong, but he will do it. “ He 
says,” observes an American writer, 
“that he was born of poor but honest 
parents. J say, Bah!” 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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Wary is it so difficult to write a book 
on life at the Universities? Appa- 
rently because the writer will in each 
case be describing some one portion 
only of that which is essentially diverse 
and many-sided. The reader, if he be 
a University man, instinctively dis- 
sents from the author, probably be- 
cause another aspect of the common 
life is brought before him, quite dif- 
ferent from that which he knew so 
well. One who, like the present 
writer, has returned after some years 
absence to the Oxford which once 
was so familiar, feels a certain 
strangeness, not only in the contem- 
porary phases of its existence, but also 
in the books which are written to 
describe them. There have lately ap- 
peared two works on the life of the 
University city. One of these is written 
by a gentleman who knows the cricket- 
field perhaps better than any other 
arena of academic fame: the second is 
a collection of essays published under 
the editorship of a Mr. Stedman. Both 
of these are in the highest degree 
disappointing. Dr. Pycroft seems to 
err through a certain failure of the 
critical faculty: he is what the lite- 
rary cant of the day calls a Realist, 
which means only that he has not the 
sense of proportion, that be does not 
know what to tell and what to con- 
ceal. His book is a marvellous com- 
pendium of stories, containing little 
that is new and much which may fer- 
vently be hoped never to have been 
true,—a hope which casts no slur on 
the writer’s good faith, for truth and 
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poetry have a sad knack of getting 
confounded in the mists of memory. 
Mr. Stedman’s book is of another type. 
He has gathered together in a single 
volume the contributions of men, the 
majority of whom have only just ceased 
to be undergraduates, and who there- 
fore naturally attempt to paint Oxford 
from the standpoint of the under- 
graduate The scheme is large and 
comprehensive, but the execution much 
less so. There are some chapters which 
to a resident in Oxford are doubtless 
interesting, such as that of Mr. Gent 
on the religious life, or of Mr. Wells 
on the Final Classical School. But 
the book is full of small inaccuracies : 
the table of requirements at the various 
colleges is not always up to date, nor 
is it even consistent in different parts 
of the work: some of the essays are 
in deplorably bad taste; while that 
on the social condition of Oxford, 
written by the editor, is one of the 
most astounding productions which 
has ever yet served to travesty the 
life it professes to delineate. 

But it would be waste of space and 
time to pursue the lucubrations of 
Mr. Stedman. His aim, despite his 
high-sounding title, is in reality a very 
limited one. It is to give a passing 
picture of some of the phases of the 
young barbarian life, without any 
regard for, or knowledge of, that 
general social life from which proceed 
some of the most striking characteris- 
tics of contemporary Oxford. 

An interesting essay might perhaps 
be written with the title of “ Oxford 
at half-past seven in the evening.” The 
fashionable hour for dinner transports 
us to the inner side of the life of that 
married tutor whom Mr. Stedman 
suffers with such contemptuous con- 
descension. No phrase is more common 
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in our day than that Oxford is in a 
transitional stage. Used in the majority 
of instances of the intellectual life of 
the University, it is no less true of 
the social life. The Fellows of colleges 
who meet round their social board in 
the college halls cannot, even in their 
moments of relaxation, shake them- 
selves entirely free of the interests of 
their morning’s work. Nor yet can 
the dinner-parties, which are so plenti- 
ful during term time, keep themselves 
unspotted from some of the colours and 
hues of the academic life from which 
they spring. Still, Oxford is making 
great struggles in this respect, and 
though the result is sometimes incon- 
gruous, the intention is clearly to 
transport itself into an atmosphere 
more worldly, more cosmopolitan, 
more urbane. ‘Thus if the intellec- 
tual life be represented as travers- 
ing a transitional stage from the 
older classical and theological studies 
to the newer interests of science 
and literature, so too the social life 
may be represented as passing from the 
old academic provincialisim to the tone 
and manners of a fashionable metro- 
politan existence. Naturally then the 
Oxford dinner-party will represent 
nearly every phase between the two 
extremes. If, for instance, one were to 
visit the Parks at half-past seven, one 
might easily find a small dinner-party 
of eight or ten, consisting mainly of 
tutors and their wives. The subjects 
of conversation would be, in the case 
of the males, the success of their pupils 
in examinations, or the last measures 
of Convocation: in the case of the 
females, it would be an interesting dis- 
cussion of the faults and failings of 
their servants. But let our imaginary 
visitor pass from the suburbs more to 
the interior. He might then find 
himself partaking of a banquet of 
many courses, graced with the presence 
of some more or less distinguished 
strangers, who are famous, or said to be 
famous, in theircomparatively unknown 
lines, If the conversation tends here 
and there to be academic, the author of 
such guilty provincialism feels that he 
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has made a social blunder. He should 
talk rather of the latest production of 
the London theatre, or of the picture 
galleries, neither of which he has pro- 
bably visited, and the last thing that 
he should reveal to the lady to whom 
he has given his arm is the fact that 
he isa Don and a teacher of under- 
graduates, Or possibly our visitor 
may find his way to some fashionable 
dinner table, where he sits between a 
very worldly lady of the metropolis, 
and a titled fledgling who has recently 
come up to the University. His eye 
will wander round costumes which bear 
the marks of Parisian manufacture, 
and he will see but rarely those 
appalling vestments which represent 
the wsthetic yearnings of the Parks. 
There is every grade in this era of 
social transition. Now our visitor will 
feel that the Thames between its 
London bridges has poured its turbid 
waters into the primitive and archaic 
simplicity of the Isis: anon he will be 
reminded of the fact that it is only 
within recent years that a sudden 
plague of married tutors has rendered 
the evening parties so constant and so 
irritating a tax on strictly limited 
incomes, 

The married Fellow is not only an 
important factor of Oxford society, 
but in a sense he actually dominates 
it and indeed gives the reason for its 
existence. Before his appearance, there 
was here and there a professorial house- 
hold, or the domestic hearth of some 
College Head. But such elements were 
kept strictly in academie subordina- 
tion, and wore an apologetic air, as 
though they knew they were out of 
place. There might be, for instance, 
sitting in state in a sparely-furnished 
drawing-room, an old gentleman with 
two elderly sisters and some chance 
visitor, whose united conversation was 
limited to a visit which they had 
once paid in long distant ages to 
Yorkshire. Such was the type of 


old University society. It has now 
had to yield to roof-trees and 
olive branches innumerable north- 
ward of St. Giles, so that the Parks, 
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in which their perambulators roam in 
the morning hours, are converted into 
one gigantic nursery. And other 
families have in consequence migrated 
into Oxford, drawn thither by the 
schools which the married Fellow has 
rendered inevitable: families belong- 
ing to retired civilians or officers of 
the Army, loosely connected with the 
barracks on Bullingdon: families in 
which the father, having no settled 
occupation, is forced to busy himself 
with city-politics or with sighing after 
an honorary degree: families barely 
tolerated by the stricter academicians, 
and, in retaliation, courting the county 
families who despise the dinner-tables 
of the tutor. 

The agent in all this social change 
has also had a notable influence on the 
life of the colleges. The married tutor 
has broken up much of the con- 
viviality of Common-room ; for where 
some ten or fifteen used to meet 
together, there now can be seen, 
gloomily hurrying over their daily 
dishes, a miserable handful of deserted 
bachelors. He has rendered the disci- 
pline of the colleges a somewhat 
perfunctory affair, there being so 
few officers left within the gates. 
Above all, he has transformed the 
conception of tutorial and collegiate 
work. It used to be more or less of a 
personal intercourse with pupils ; the 
tutor living amongst those whom he had 
to teach, always at hand to be consulted, 
if necessary, or to punish, should that 
prove to be his duty. Doubtless there 
used to be some shirking of these 
possibly disagreeable tasks; still, such 
was the conception universally enter- 
tained, and the ideal set before men’s 
eyes. It was inevitable, when tutors 
went to live in the Parks, that such a 
notion of their responsibilities should 
be discarded. Their work is now a 
business ; and they go down to it in 
the morning, just as city men go down 
to theirs, returning to their homes as 
the evening shadows begin to gather (or 
sooner), after the fashion of their metro- 
politan prototypes. The mode of con- 
veyance is indeed different, for instead 
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of hansoms and omnibuses, they use 
their own legs, or even, in a few cases, 
the shameless tricycle. But the spirit 
is the same. As one meets them in 
the morning, somewhere about nine 
o'clock, hurrying beneath the muti- 
lated elms which now fail to hide the 
erubescent horror of Keble, one might 
interrogate them on their mission, 
and be told that they were going 
down to “ their office.” 

Meanwhile the married tntor is un- 
doubtedly living in a sort of fool’s para- 
dise. What is eventually to become of 
him, no one knows or thinks it worth 
while to reflect. As he surveys his 
increasing progeny, does he never count 
the grey hairs which are showing 
themselves on his temples, and wonder 
what will be done with him when he 
is past his work? Or does he con- 
sole himself with the chance of getting 
a professorship, or even the headship 
of a house, spectatus satis et donatus 
But the problem is even 
more formidable for the colleges ; for 
the success of a college is largely 
dependent on the possibility of constant 
replenishment by new blood, and the 
married tutor must inevitably block 
the way. Either with Spartan 
severity the college must bid him 
resign, or else weakly comply with his 
appeal to be left alone for this year 
also. The colleges are indeed trying 
to establish retiring pensions; but 
such things do not grow rapidly, and if 
a sudden edict were now to compel all 
married Fellows to retire, too many 
of them would have to face the in- 
teresting question of how to support 
their families on some fifteen or 
twenty pounds a year. 

The advantages which are supposed 
to compensate for all drawbacks in the 
married tutors’ scheme are generally 
reckoned under two heads. In the 
old state of things, clever young 
men drifted away to London after 
obtaining their Fellowships, because 
it was not worth their while to 
remain under conditions which were 
monastic, and therefore celibate. By 
allowing Fellows to marry a direct 
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encouragement is given to the desire 
to remain in the University, to do 
work for the college to which a man 
may be attached, and to have, in short, 
the prospect of a career. Unfortu- 
nately a career is exactly that which 
is not given by the scheme, for it is of 
no use to encourage a man to marry 
unless the hope is held out to him of a 
steady increase of income. But the 
married Fellow will earn no more at 
fifty years of age than he does at 
twenty-five ; while the chances are that 
the expenses of his household will be 
exactly doubled during the interval, 
and his Fellowship, owing to agricul- 
tural depression, be probably repre- 
sented by a steadily diminishing quan- 
tity. The other advantage remains, 
although it is one of which it is 
difficult to estimate the precise value. 
It is, of course, the social value of 
the tutorial household, the value of 
feminine culture, both to bachelor Fel- 


lows and to undergraduates. Bachelor 


Fellows, however, do not appear to 


estimate such adornments of their 
collegiate existence so highly as they 
doubtless should : at all events, bache- 
lor Fellows are just those whom one 
most rarely meets at dinner-parties, 
unless they good-naturedly consent 
to fill a vacant chair at the last 
moment. The advantage to under- 
graduates is probably greater; but 
then it requires nothing less than 
genius on the part of the lady of 
the house to entertain them well. 
The young men themselves do not 
always look happy at an evening 
party, for indeed it is no light matter 
to stand in a crowd, to balance a 
tea-cup, and to make one’s self agree- 
able to a lady in a chair some feet 
below the level of one’s face. Some 
undergraduates are fond of feminine 
attentions, over a cup of tea or after 
dinner ; but the majority seem to 
prefer masculine society, either at their 
clubs, at the Union, or in their own 
rooms, The person to be admired and 
praised on such occasions is the hostess, 
and there are one or two in Oxford 
who shine in the apparently simple 
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but really difficult task of putting 
their guests at their ease. The task 
is just as difficult when the hostess 
has to welcome youthful Fellows of 
Colleges, for the young Don some- 
times has a supreme contempt for the 
wives of his married colleagues. 
Hardest of all perhaps to deal with 
are the young ladies who come from 
the Somerville and Lady Margaret 
Halls. Oxford is now getting accus- 
tomed to these damsels of the higher 
education, for they are to be found 
alike in the lecture-room and the 
drawing-room. And very charming 
doubtless they are ; still, a bachelor 
may perhaps be pardoned if he finds 
them somewhat irrepressible, and, if 
possible, more socially difficult than 
the average undergraduate. 

And what of the undergraduate 
himself? Has he changed from the 
more ancient type? Has he degene- 
rated, or has he improved? If any 
tradesman in Oxford were asked these 
questions, there can be no doubt about 
his reply. He would be eager to tell his 
interlocutor that the present race of 
students are not by any means the 
sume sort of “ gentlemen ” as they used 
to be ten or fifteen years ago. But the 
feeling of the tradesman has reference 
rather to the scarcity of money than 
to any essential change in feelings 
or habits. These are the days of 
ready money and its prices, where used 
to be the days of long credit and ex- 
travagant charges. The shopkeeper 
has to content himself with quick 
returns, and knows that his cus- 
tomer will be sure to ask him for a 
discount for cash. It is a commonplace 
to assert that every age appears dege- 
nerate to its contemporaries : the halo 
of the golden era crowns only the 
memories of the past. In all proba- 
bility the young academician of the 
present day is quite as good as his 
predecessor. Yet certainly there has 
been some change in external charac- 
teristics. Time was when from Merton 
College and University College, and 
the Canterbury gate of Christchurch, 
there issued a stream of zealous Nim- 
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rods, many dressed in orthodox scarlet. 
At the present day the number of hunt- 
ing men can be counted on the fingers of 
both hands. The livery stables could 
probably tell a sad tale of the change 
in this respect, and Charlie Symonds 
and Joe Tollit have both had to deplore 
the evanescent character of their 
fortunes. Again, it is, of course, a 
democratic age, and one can scarcely 
expect that the same attention should 
be paid to the externals of dress as 
heretofore. But it is only within re- 
cent times that the costumes of the 
cricket - ground and the river have 
been thought sufficient for the High 
Street. Not very long ago a Proc- 
tor would have thought himself jus- 
tified in arresting and fining an 
undergraduate so dressed at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. Now youths 
in unseemly arrangements of dirty 
flannels and bare legs will not only 
elbow their unconcerned way through 
the most crowded parts of the town, 
but will recline cheek by jowl with 
academic dignitaries on the sofas of 
the Union. Men are more careless 
in these matters than they used to 
be, as might be expected from an era 
which has built the hideous lodgings 
of King Edward Street and has 
tolerated a tramway in the most 
beautiful thoroughfare in Europe. 
Apart from such purely external 
characteristics, it would appear that 
the average undergraduate has grown 
more practical, more unimaginative, 
more calculating, more shrewd. It 
is a constant complaint amongst 
tutors that candidates for honours 
in the Schools will only busy them- 
selves with such lectures and essays 
as are likely to be immediately 
helpful for their future examina- 
tion. Perhaps the value set on 
prizes and on classes, the unfortu- 
nate rivalry between colleges in these 
matters, and the encouragement given 
to such a commercial spirit by the 
publication of statistics in the daily 
press, have had much to do with 
this result. If so, there is hardly 
any institution more culpable than 
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Balliol. It has set the example of 
estimating success by first classes. 
It has preached to the undergraduate 
a lesson of “ getting on”’ as the highest 
goal for his ambition, and its definition 
of “ getting on” has steadily been the 
acquisition of material honours. Other 
colleges have had to follow suit, mainly 
because the presence orabsence of under- 
graduates within their walls is vital to 
their existence at a time when landed 
property has so failen in value. From 
an educational point of view, however, 
it is an ignoble race, and he who wins 
is in many respects the chief loser. 
Rare, indeed, is the undergraduate 
who has sufficient warmth of heart 
or generosity of temperament to let 
himself dream. One would think that 
if there was any place in: the world 
in which it would be right to dream, 
it would be here, among the in- 
exhaustible memories inspired by the 
noblest and most romantic of English 
cities. But it does not pay to dream ; 
and the fierce eagerness of the spe- 
cialists has rendered impossible the 
old Platonic culture, where beautiful 
sights and beautiful sounds could win 
the soul of the student to that beauty 
which is but another name for the 
true and the good. 

Perhaps these are only the reflec- 
tions of one who is unhappy enough 
to be a reactionary, and who seeks to 
shelter himself beneath Dr. Newman’s 
plea that “it is Oxford’s very place to 
be old-fashioned.” Certainly, to be old- 
fashioned is the last thing a young 
academic reformer would aim at in 
the present day: in him the chief 
effort is to be abreast of all the 
quickly-changing phases of modern 
society, to live up, as it is said, to the 
times. But it would be foolish to 
ignore the many good elements which 
can be found in the composition of 
the present undergraduate. Never 
perhaps in the whole course of his 
history did he do so much hard 
work: of all the charges brought 
against him by his pastors and 
masters, nothing is so unfair as to 
reproach him with idleness. He is too 
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practical to be idle; and the same 
spirit which makes him demand ready- 
money prices of his bootmaker or his 
tailor, makes him also very keen to 
secure the best teaching and the most 
“paying” method of getting up his 
work. He does not much believe in 
his teachers, it is true, and perhaps he 
is not far wrong. But he expects 
everything to be done for him by the 
authorities : he desires lectureson every 
portion of his work, just as he requires 
all his wine to be furnished at cost 
price out of college stores. And he 
is a very fair judge of both the 
intellectual and the material article. 
Even in his clubs he is not going to 
pay a shilling more for his dinner than 
he ought to pay ; and the result is that 
his clubs are extremely well-managed, 
and on the whole economical. So, too, 
he rates his college according to the 
same standard as his own institutions. 
If they serve his interests (as he un- 
derstands them), well and good: if not, 
he will go elsewhere. He is thoroughly 
independent, thoroughly practical, and 
perhaps it may be added, thoroughly 
narrow in both his judgments and his 
manner of life. It is not for nothing 
that Science has established her hide- 
ous palaces in the Parks. 

Like the general society of Oxford, 
society among the undergraduates tends 
also to become more cosmopolitan, or 
rather more metropolitan. If the mar- 
ried Fellow has now to unlearn his usual 
talk about his pupils and the schools, 
and to learn how to smoke a cigarette 
at dessert, so too the undergraduate 
must have his theatre and see the 
fashionable plays, without the necessity 
of running up to town. Mr, Stedman 
and his contributors have many allu- 
sions to the theatre, which they rightly 
assume to have been one of the most 
notable contributions of the Master of 
Balliol to the distractions of modern 
Oxford. In some respects the influence 
of the theatre has been undoubtedly 
good. It has given men something 
better than the doubtful attractions 
of the billiard-room and the certain 
vulgarities of the music-hall. But 


it is early as yet to estimate all the 
results, and only those who know 
most about this department of Univer- 
sity life ought to venture upon an 
opinion. The possible dangers are ob- 
vious, not as some College authorities 
have declared, the waste of time, but 
rather the growth of a juvenile 
Bohemianism. The story was prevalent 
in Oxford a short time ago that a 
prominent writer on the Bohemian 
press of London was entertained in one 
of the colleges, and given the privilege 
of witnessing a Greek play. So easy 
is it to combine classical tastes with 
the instincts of the Strand. And 
perhaps when undergraduates recite 
on a public stage and talk of their 
acquaintance with green-rooms, it is 
not unreasonable to feel uneasy. Still, 
such rumours may be only the inven- 
tions of those who for whatever cause 
dislike the stage; and at all events 
there isa wide difference between the 
institution of a theatre and the 
existence of an amateur dramatic 
club. Oxford has both, and such evils 
as may exist are apparently more con- 
nected with the latter than with the 
former. The subject is not an easy 
one to discuss for any one who is im- 
perfectly acquainted with the details 
of the theatrical movement. It is 
sufficient for an observer to note how 
striking is the general tendency to 
enlarge the borders, as it were, of the 
University, and to make Oxford a 
suburb of London. 


For this is the most general tendency, 
which serves to explain alike the in- 
tellectual and the social changes which 
Oxford has undergone and is under- 


going. It springs from an honourable 
and well-intentioned desire to make 
the University national, to make 
it popular, “‘to make it go down,” 
according to the conventional phrase, 
with every section and interest in 
England. Thus science is encouraged 
and dissent is welcomed, and there is 
an endless multiplication of schools 
and examiners to keep pace with the 
endless multiplicity of contemporary 
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studies. Oxford strains her ears to 
catch the echoes of the outside world— 
and for her the outside world is London. 
There is much in such a centripetal 
tendency which has borne good fruit. 
It has relieved Oxford of some of its 
priggishness and pedagogism: that 
which used to be called donnishness is 
now wellnigh a tradition of the past. 
But for the same reason, the peculiar 
essence of the old Oxford life has 
evaporated. There is no special Ox- 
ford spirit: it has vanished into thin 
air. The newer atmosphere has certain 
bracing qualities : it breathes a larger 
tolerance and freedom from routine ; 
but it has also filled the lungs with 


something of the metropolitan fog. It 
is well sometimes to reflect that there 
was a time when Oxford did not boast 
of being emancipated and worldly. 
Then others might talk of her pro- 
vincialism, but for herself, she did not 
desire to compete with the commercial 
centres, with London, and Birmingham, 
and Liverpool. She hugged her own 
chains, and dreamt her own dream. 
A foolish dream it may be, if judged 
by worldly canons, but not an ignoble 
one; for the visions which passed 
before her slumbering eyes were those 
of classical refinement and cloistered 


peace. 








JUANA ALVAREZ. 


(A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH.) 


As one journeys ina south-westerly 
direction from Buenos Ayres towards 
the Andes, leaving behind the railways 
of advancing civilization and the flat, 
far-stretching pastures, here and there 
divided by wire fences and dotted with 
estancia houses, whose white walls can 
scarce be seen through the surround- 
ing clumps of trees, one comes by slow 
stages and painful travelling to a 
country equally flat and far more 
desolate, where the soft grasses, meet 
for sheep and cattle, give way to the 
hard and unprofitable pampas that 
stretches its feathered heads on all 
sides to the horizon. Not a tree is in 
sight, and hardly a habitation, save an 
occasional squatter’s hut with its mud- 


built walls and grass-thatched roof, 
around which stray, half-hidden in the 
tall grass, a few horses or cows, or a 


flock of ragged sheep. Only a few 
years ago and not even they would 
have been seen; for not far distant 
lay the great lake, the Laguna de los 
Indios, and near it were the toldos of 
Waikeleofu and his tribe. Poor Wai- 
keleofu! he led a pleasant life as 
cacique with some two hundred lances 
behind him. Fine it was to scour 
the plain, chasing the fleet deer or 
fleeter ostrich ; or better still to sweep 
off in some night raid the cattle of a 
too-contiding settler. What if they 
did murder and pillage-——were they not 
the true sons of the country, and who 
had a better right than they? But 
evil times and an ambitious com- 
mandante fell wpon Waikeleofu. His 
toldos were surrounded and burnt, his 
men were massacred or taken prison- 
ers, and he, with many others, was 
brought bound to Buenos Ayres, where 
he was exhibited to the curious at so 


much a head. It is not necessary to 


relate here how the commandante found 
promotion and a rich wife in conse- 
quence, or how Waikeleofu shortly 
died, partly from rum, partly from a 
general disinclination to live in his 
altered surroundings. His faithful 
followers who survived him buried 
him with all due rites, and slaughtered 
a horse over his grave, that he might 
have something to ride when he arrived 
at his new destination. 

Waikeleofu was gone, and his place 
knew him no more. Settlers came 
there and built their ranchos, and 
profited by his absence. The land had 
probably been sold in large tracts by 
the government to capitalists who 
considered it yet too distant to yield 
any immediate profit. The country 
still had its drawbacks: it was terribly 
far from any market, and although 
good pasture was fairly abundant, 
pumas were also abundant, and well 
pleased to carry off a sheep now and 
then, much preferring a diet of mut- 
ton to one of venison. Nevertheless, 
when one pays no rent it is not good to 
grumble over much (unless, of course, 
one is an Irish farmer); and the set- 
tlers in general, and Anselmo Alvarez 
in particular, were well content with 
the locality. 

Like the others, Anselmo Alvarez 
was a mere squatter, settling on land 
which belonged to some city merchant 
who was probably ignorant even of the 
whereabouts of his property ; but un- 
like the others, he had been possessed 
of a considerable amount of stock 
before bad years and heavy losses had 
driven him with the scanty remnant 
of his flocks to take refuge in what was 
practically no man’s land. An old man 
he was, of a short but wiry build, with 
keen, greedy eyes, that seemed out of 
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place in his otherwise heavy and stupid- 
looking features. His neighbours dis- 
liked and rather feared him : his wife, 
Maria Mercedes, feared and worshipped 
him; and his niece, Juana Alvarez, 
knew not whether she hated or feared 
him most. He had a passion for try- 
ing to outwit his neighbours which had 
done much towards ruining him in his 
old neighbourhood : he had a passion 
for horse-racing, cards and rum, which 
had helped not a little to the same end ; 
and he bore a passionate resentment 
against a certain Juan Romano, a 
former neighbour, who had had the 
bad taste to prosper where Anselmo 
had almost starved, and who had actu- 
ally bought the land upon which he 
had originally settled. 

News came that Juan Romano had 
been made alcalde of the old district. 
“Don Juan!” sneered Anselmo. 
“Look you, how rotten eggs come to 
the top of the water. Qué tipo!” and 
he spat on the floor. “I knew his 


father before him, a man _ without 
shame, a robber, and this is the son of 


his father. What more would you 
have?” And then he would glare at 
his niece, who had her reason for liking 
the Romano family, and who would 
put on an air of very ill-feigned in- 
difference as she moved about her 
household duties. 

When a girl is eighteen, and has a 
pretty face, it is good to have a lover ; 
but it is better to choose one who is 
acceptable to her family, and Juana 
had been singularly unfortunate in the 
choice of hers. Pedro Romano was 
everything that could be desired in the 
point of outward appearance, and a 
very good fellow to boot ; but then he 
was a Romano, and, as the old Anselmo 
would have added, the son of his 
father. It was not wonderful, then, 
that his visits to their old home had 
been hardly tolerated, and had finally 
ended in an explosion ; after which 
Pedro was forbidden the house, and 
poor Juana had sobbed herself to sleep 
for many a night, having lost a lover 
and received a good beating in ex- 
change. 
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Pedro was not to be shaken off so 
easily. When the Alvarez family that 
year moved out westwards to the new 
territory, he also left the home of his 
father and, following them, took ser- 
vice with an Englishman who had 
bought and stocked a large tract of 
land in their neighbourhood. He was 
very young, Pedro, and had fallen in 
love with Juana with all the fervour of 
a first passion. He was proud of his 
conquest too, for she was the prettiest 
girl in all the country round. How 
could he forget her? Could he forget 
that evening when he first met her in 
the shearer’s dance, a slight girl of 
sixteen in a fresh white frock with a 
red flower in her dark hair, so slight 
and fragile that he could scarce feel 
her weight as she clung to him, slowly 
turning in the never-ending /abaieras t 
All that night he had danced with her 
alone, heedless of the grins and innuen - 
does of the others, mindful only of those 
downcast eyes, veiled with their long 
lashes, and the soft cheeks that flushed 
in answer to his whispered words. 
When the morning came, and el viejo, 
who had been gambling all night, had 
ridden off too drunk to remember that 
he was leaving his niece behind, Pedro 
saddled her horse and put her on it. 
And then—while he arranged the 
heavy folds of the poncho, to guard 
her against the chill morning air, 
was it she who bent down her head? 
He knew not how it happened, his 
arms had found their way round that 
slender waist, and hers around his neck : 
their lips had met in a long, lingering 
kiss, and his eyes had seen in those 
dark eyes of hers a fire they had never 
seen before. How could he give her 
up? Could he forget those stolen 
interviews—alas ! so short and far be- 
tween? No, he would get good wages 
from the Englishman, save his money 
and become rich ; or perhaps the Eng- 
lishman would give him a flock to take 
care of and a house on the land ; and 
then—and then Pedro swore by all the 
saints in the calendar, and by some that 
were not saints at all, that he would 
have Juana Alvarez to be his wife. 

I 
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For nearly two years Anselmo 
Alvarez had been settled in his new 
home. His business had been prosper- 
ing fairly, both his cattle and his sheep 
had increased, and he had still a little 
money left from the sale of his last 
wool. In truth, his house was not 
much to look at: a mud-hut divided 
into two rooms, each with a door anda 
square hole in the wall, that with the 
help of a wooden shutter served as a 
window. There was nochimney. In 
one room slept Mercedes with her 
niece Juana and her little daughter 
Carmen : the other served as a kitchen 
and sleeping-place fora boy that helped 
Anselmo in his work. The furniture 
was simple: a couple of wooden bed- 
steads for the women, covered with 
that coarse white lace that it delights 
the heart of native women to make: 
three rickety chairs, an old wooden 
press in which were stowed away many 
treasures, their holiday dresses, all 
wrapped in paper, a book which no one 
could read, the certificates for the 


cattle-brand and sheep-marks, a broken 
rosary and Carmen’s discarded doll. A 
coloured print of the Virgin hung over 
one bed; and, as a pendant to it, over 
the other was fixed a coloured plate of 


w lady in full ball-dress. In the other 
room, which served as kitchen and 
dining-room, the walls, blackened with 
smoke, were hung with bridles and 
lassoes, and the floor littered with the 
countless odds and ends of camp life: 
a few rough wooden settles and an in- 
verted ox-skull served as seats, while 
two or three iron pots, a strip of iron, 
called an asadov, on which to roast 
their meat, and a few metal spoons, 
cups and platters, completed the house- 
hold belongings. In Areadia, the 
houses as a rule are not sumptuously 
furnished, but at least they are kept 
fairly clean, and the well-swept mud 
floors and sy otless lace on the beds said 
much for Doiia Mercedes’ for 
cleanliness. 

It was a hot summer day, the last 
day of the year, and Anselmo was 
sleepirg the siesta of a just man, who 
has a family to work for him, Mer- 
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cedes was engaged in mending some of 
the family clothes, while she racked 
her brains, thinking how she might 
account to her husband for the balance 
of the money he had given her to buy 
stores with. Perhaps he would not 
ask for it. If he did, surely he would 
not grudge the children the new stock- 
ings she had bought withit. Mercedes 
doubted and_ stitched, stitched and 
doubted, trying to account for the de- 
ficit by the high price of sugar. Out- 
side the rancho the sun beat down 
fiercely on the brown arid plain: 
the tall heads of the pampas-grass 
drooped in the swimming haze of the 
still noonday heat without a breath 
of air to stir them No sign of life 
or motion save the incessant hum of 
grasshoppers and winged creatures in- 
numerable that seem to be busiest 
when all nature is resting. In a 
canedon, or slight hollow in the ground, 
the sheep had gathered together, close 
crowded, head to head, panting with 
the heat and patiently waiting the cool 
of the evening to resume their feeding: 
not far from them Juana and Carmen 
alternately slept and watched under 
the improvised shade of a large piece 
of sacking which had served as a 
saddle for the old horse they had 
tethered beside them. 

“Carmen, don’t go to sleep; you 
promised to tell me whom you saw 
yesterday when you went to the town. 
Wake up, lazy one! You said you 
would tell me when we were alone.” 

Carmen, a sturdy child of twelve, de- 
liberately stretched herself and sat up, 
tucking her bare feet and brown legs 
under her, A gleam of mischief lit up 
her sleepy brown eyes as she shook her 
shaggy hair back from her face. 

‘Whom I saw when I went to the 
Guess then, Juanita mia, if 
you would know. Stay—think of some 
one who knows you well and would 
send you a message—some one whom 
you like?” 

“Doiia Elvira, who gave me the 
looking-glass ¢” 

* No, it was not a woman,” said 
Carmen scornfully, “Think again 
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think of a man whom you like, guerida 
mia, whom you like very, very much.” 

“T don’t like any man very much,” 

“What! not old Geronimo the one- 
eyed, who plays the guitar?” 

“Oh, yes, I like him,” said Juana 
indifferently. ‘“ Well, what had Gero- 
nimo to say ¢” 

“Tt was not Geronimo, although I 
did see him too. Tell me, Juanita, 
dost thou not like Pedro Romano ?” 

The blood rushed to Juana’s face: for 
a minute she had not breath to speak. 
“Pedro Romano! it is impossible. It 
is not true. It is impossible that thou 
hast seen him! Ah! tell me, niza, do 
not tease me.” 

“Tt was Pedro Romano then,” cried 
Carmen, delighted to unburden herself 
of a secret that she had kept with 
difficulty for twenty-four hours, 
“ Listen, and I will tell thee all. Yes- 


terday when I rode with the mother to 
the pueblo—we rode slowly, for it is 
very far, quite six leagues, and it was 
nearly eleven when we got there. It 


is a wretched place, only two stores in 
all, and no church or p/aza like our old 
town at San José ; but you know it, 
you saw it when you went with father 
—ah! Juana, dost thou not wish that 
thou hadst gone this time instead of 
me? Well, we stopped outside the 
store that has a guitar and a cow 
painted on the wall, the a/magen 
which the Spaniard keeps, and we 
went in, and mother bought all the 
things—oh, Juana, do you know, she 
has bought us each a new pair of white 
stockings to wear on fiestas ?” 

“T know, I know!” cried Juana 
impatiently. ‘ Never mind the stock- 
ings. Was it there that you saw 
Pedro?” 

“Qué impaciencia! No, I did not 
see Pedro then. We went away to 
see old Domingo Lanar, who gave us 
dinner and new-baked tortas, and then 
we came back to fetch the things, and 
while they were bargaining about the 
rice— or was it the matches? I forget 
—well, at any rate, I went outside to 
see if I could see any one in the wine- 
shop opposite. There were four horses 
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tied there: one a chestnut, with white 
legs and a heavy head, just like the 
horse Pedro used to ride, and I 
thought—can that be Pedro’s chest- 
nut? And then I saw the silver stir- 
rups, and I was almost sure it was 
Pedro’s horse. And then Pedro came 
out himself. I was so surprised, you 
might have offered me ever so many 
sweets and [ shouldn’t have seen them. 
Well, he did not notice me, and was 
getting on his horse to ride away. 
Oh, 1 thought, he will go without 
seeing me! What shall I do? And 
then I called out loud, ‘ Buenas tardes, 
Don Pedro!’” 

“ Ah! Carmen, my heart, my dar- 
ling!” and Juana smothered her with 
kisses. 

“TIT thought thou wouldst like me 
to speak to him,” said Carmen de- 
murely. “ Well, he turned round and 
saw me, and cried out, ‘ What, Car- 
men !—the little one—what art thou 
doing here?’ and then we began to 
talk, and I told him that I was with 
the mother, and that she must not see 
him, and where we lived, and that the 
little puppy he had given me was dead, 
and that you were well and had grown 
so beautiful, and that the old black 
horse was lame, and that I should 
like to be back in the old home 

“But what did Pedro say?” inter- 
rupted poor Juana, “ What was his 
message ¢”” 

“ Well, while we were talking the 
mother came out, and he had to slip 
away; but he told me—what was it 
now?—I know. I was to tell thee 
that he lived at the Estancia Aguila, 
that he was shepherd to the Jnglés, 
Don Tomaso Donovan ; that he loved 
thee always—always, and by all the 
saints that I should tell it to no one 
else; that he would come some day 
when e¢/ viejo was away, and that— 
listen, there is some one passing.” 

The sound of a bell and the beat of 
horses’ feet came faintly through the 
heavy air. At some distance «ff a 
man was riding towards the rancho, 
driving before him four horses with 
their madrina, or bell-mare. With his 
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broad hat slouched over his eyes, he 
looked neither to right nor left, but 
passed straight on, lazily brushing 
through the tall grass. 
“Who is it?” said Juana, cautiously 
peering out from their shelter. 
‘Ramon Perez,” answered Carmen, 
“he always looks half asleep. I hate 
him ; and he is going to the house. 
What does he want? He is always 
passing this way. I wanted to go to 
the house, too: it is so hot here.” 
“No, no: not while that man is 
there. Let us wait a little longer.” 
And Juana pulled Carmen down be- 
side her on the ground. “Tell me, 
how did Pedro look? What more did 
he say?’’ and the conversation about 
Pedro was once more resumed. 
Meanwhile, Ramon Perez rode on to 
the rancho. He was a _ thorough 
gaucho, in the worst sense of the 
word. Too idle, or too proud to work 
regularly, he wandered about, picking 
up a little money here and _ there, 
sometimes by doing a day’s work, 


His 


more often by cards or racing. 
face, deeply scarred by small-pox, 
showed signs of his Indian blood in its 
copper colour and restless, bloodshot 


eyes. At present he was on his way 
to the house of his mother, who lived 
at no great distance from Anselmo 
Alvarez—an old woman, reputed to be 
rich, also the wise woman of the 
neighbourhood, skilled to charm away 
disease both from man and beast, and to 
wheedle money from her neighbours’ 
pockets, Like the rest of the world, 
Ramon stood in considerable awe of 
her, and it was rare that he sought 
shelter in her house. “If you would 
only marry and bring a wife here to 
help me,” his mother would grumble. 
“ Now that I am growing old I need 
some younger limbs to help me. But 
who woull marry such « worthless 
one /” 

Marry a wife! Ramon shuddered 
at the idea, yet to that he must come. 
For tie last two months things had 
gone badly with him. When one does 
not pay one’s losses at cards or races 
it is difficult to get credit. ‘“‘ How am 
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I to pay?” Ramon indignantly ex- 
plained. “When I do not win I 
have no money to pay.” The argu- 
ment was undoubtedly excellent ; but 
the explanation was not considered 
satisfactory. No one would race with 
him: no one would play cards with 
him; and no wine-shop would give 
him credit. Even the last resource of 
honest work had failed him. Why not 
marry? His mother was old, and they 
said she was rich. Even supposing she 
did not die, and he grew weary of his 
life with her, he could leave his wife 
there and go back to his old com- 
panions. If he was to marry, it would 
be good to marry Juana Alvarez. The 
old man hated his niece, and would be 
glad to get rid of her, and Ramon knew 
there were not many families who 
would be proud of an alliance with 
him. Besides, Juana was just the 
useful girl that his mother would 
approve of. He had determined to 
arrange the matter with old Anselmo 
at once, and he was now waiting 
outside the door, wondering how he 
should begin the negotiations. 

There was no one moving. “ Ave 
Maria !” he called out. 

No one came out but a savage-look- 
ing mastiff, who, after barking furiously 
and finding that it made no impression, 
tried to bite the horse’s tail, and re- 
ceived a kick in the jaws for his pains 
that rolled him several yards off. 

“Dog of the devil!” muttered 
Ramon. “ Ave Maria,” he cried again. 

Presently Doiia Mercedes made her 
appearance in the doorway, shading 
her eyes from the glare. 

“Who is it? What, Don Ramon ! 
caramba / is it you? Get off your horse, 
man, and come in: you are welcome. 
Ah, evil dog! wilt thou not get away ? 
Hit him with your whip, Don Ramon. 
Tie up your horse and enter.” Ramon 
swaggered into the house after his 
hostess, while the mastiff slunk away 
growling and meditating reprisals. 

“Where is your husband, Dona 
Mercedes ?” 

“He is here,” called out Anselmo, 
as he came into the room rubbing his 
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eyes. ‘‘ How goes it, Ramon? What 
news have you! I have been sleeping 
late. Wife, serve us a maté: Ramon 
will take a maté, will you not? Well, 
what news ?” 

“None: to-morrow is New Year’s 
Day.” 

“Tt is hot enough to-day,” grumbled 
Anselmo. “ If the new year would 
bring us rain, it would be welcome: 
the camp is as dry as a monk’s 
throat.” 

Mercedes busily raked together the 
hot ashes on the hearth, that she might 
boil the kettle and serve the maté, or 
in other words a curiously graven 
gourd, filled with a kind of tea upon 
which hot water is poured, and the in- 
fusion then sucked out through a tube, 
called a bombilla. Mercedes kept re- 
filling it, and presenting it to one and 
the other as they smoked their cigar- 
ettes, carrying on a desultory conver- 
sation. 

“ Where are the girls?” asked 
Ramon at last. 


“ They are out with the sheep,” 


said Mercedes. “I do not know why 
they have not come in for the siesta, 
it, is too hot there in the camp. But 
girls are wilful and foolish.” 

“The foal takes after the mare,” 
said Anselmo disagreeably. “ Why 
does the bombilla always get choked ? 
Will you never make maté properly ¢ 
No, I will take no more,” he added, 
as his wife submissively tried to clear 
the bombilla by blowing down it. “Go 
and see what meat there is. Ramon 
will eat and sleep here to-night, will you 
not, Ramon? Come with me now and 
I will show you the cattle. Ah, if 
only there were some one to buy a few 
fat bullocks from me; but no buyer 
ever passes in this cursed neighbour- 
hood!” And the two men went out, 
leaving Mercedes to her household 
duties. 

“You have not sold your roan, 
then?” said Anselmo, as he passed 
a critical eye over his friend’s horses. 

“The Rosillo? no, I would never 
sell him. I would not part from him for 
a league of land. The officers at the little 
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fort offered me any money for him ; but 
no,—a good horse is not found every 
day, and so good a horse as this there 
is not in the whole partido, He brings 
me money, too: for a race of half-a- 
mile—two miles—four miles—there 
is nohorse can touch him. Why, the 
other day at the Esquina of Santa 
Paula—” and Ramon, who could be 
eloquent on one subject, poured forth 
amost untruthful but energetic account 
of his horse’s triumphs, and the more 
incredulous Anselmo looked, the more 
violent the oaths he used to confirm 
them. 

“ Nevertheless, you would have sold 
him to me the other day,” objected 
Anselmo; “and I believe you would 
sell him now.” 

“To you I might,” said Ramon, 
wishing to ingratiate himself with his 
host. ‘ You understand him. What 
money you might make with him ! But 
no—I could not sell him.” 

“ As it pleases you,” said Anselmo, 
sulkily. “ After all, I don’t know what 
use I could make of him.” And the 
two men went on riding in silence, 
each considering how he might best 
re-open the subject without appearing 
too eager. 

Dolt as Ramon was, he sometimes 
had an original idea of his own; and 
there now occurred to him a really 
brilliant one. He was willing enough 
to sell his horse at a good price, but 
that price he knew by sad experience 
was hard to get. Anselmo had long 
been anxious to buy the horse ; but 
Anselmo was not good for any transac- 
tion in ready money. He thought 
over all his friend’s possessions with a 
view to an exchange, and among them 
he thought of his niece :—“ Let him 
give me Juana, and he shall have the 
horse.” After all, there was no doubt 
about that strain in the horse’s 
shoulder : he came home a little lame 
after that last race : no one had noticed 
it, but Ramon felt that the horse’s 
best days were over. Of course no one 
in their senses would value such a horse 
and a wife at the same price, but then 
the horse was not quite sound, and 
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Ramon knew it. He looked at his 
companion and considered how he 
should begin. 

“ Si, senor,’ he said presently, and 
then sighed heavily. That is the ap- 
proved way of beginning a conversa- 
tion : it is polite, affirmative, and does 
not compromise one. 

“ Listen, Anselmo,” he began, after 
another long pause, “ I would not sell 
the horse ; but to you—my friend—I 
might give it. Yes, give it away, but 
under certain conditions.” For then 
he had another idea more brilliant even 
than the first—why not have Juana 
and a dowry as well? 

‘“Conditions!” retorted the other, 
“a gift with conditions! That is like 
the cake of Gomez: he gave it to the 
wedding feast and ate it all himself.” 

“No, Lam serious,” protested Rimon. 
“ Listen, and I will explain to you, 
You know my mother, she is old and 
rich. 1 too will be rich some day,” he 
added complacently, feeling that such 
a prospect would improve his case. 


“Well, I want a wife, and my mother 
wants some one to live with her. Many 
a time has she said to me, ‘ Ramon, 
marry thyself, and bring me a daughter- 
in-law to help me ; but marry a woman 
who can bring a dowry, or if she can 
only bring a small dowry—a few milch 


cows or a small flock of sheep—let her 
come from a decent house. There 
is Anselmo Alvarez, he could give a 
good dowry with his niece.” Ramon 
stole a look at his companion who 
stared at him blankly. ‘ ‘That is what 
my mother says, Anselmo: you know 
my mother, she is old and very rich. 
But what I say isthis. I would marry 
Juana gladly with very little—say ten 
milch cows—and the day that I marry 
Juana I will make you a present of 
the horse.” 

“It is impossible!” said Anselmo 
shortly ; but he had wavered before he 
said it, and Ramon mentally added 
five cows to his price. 

It was late and already growing dark 
by the time that the two men returned 
to the rancho, but the bargain had been 


completed. Anselmo was not averse 
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to getting rid of his niece, a loss which 
only entailed a little more work on his 
wife’s shoulders, and he considered that 
a connection with the old woman 
would probably be not unprofitable ; 
but in the matter of the cows he held 
out gallantly. So that it had been 
finally agreed that Juana should ac- 
company Ramon the next day to his 
mother’s house, and live with them 
until the wedding; and that on the 
day they were married he, Anselmo, 
should receive the roan horse in ex- 
change for five cows, 

The girls were still out, driving in 
the sheep to shut them in their pens 
for the night. Juana’s clear voice and 
Carmen’s childish treble could be heard 
shrill above the loud bleating of the 
flock, that rushed here and there in 
wild confusion, having no wish to be 
shut up at an hour when the air was 
cool and the grass sweet. Ramon set 
to work to collect his horses and hobble 
the mare, making preparations for an 
early start on the morrow. Inside the 
house Mercedes tearfully protested 
against the proposition that Anselmo 
had brought home with him, passing 
from indignation to entreaty as she 
found her husband obdurate. It was 
monstrous: it was absurd: it was so 
inconvenient. ‘She is so useful here. 
How can I do all the work without 
her? If I am ill, who is to cook and 
wash? And Carmen so young too! 
No, no: let us wait till Carmen is 
older, and then she may go. She will 
not wish it. Remember, she is an 
orphan and your brother’s child. Yes, 
yes, I know that you have been as 
good as a father to her—I do not say 
that you have not. But he is a good- 
for-nothing, that Ramon. While his 
mother lives, it is well ; but when she 
dies you will see that he will spend 
everything ; and then his wife will 
return here with children probably, 
and without even her clothes.” 

“ Knough!” shouted Anselmo. “Get 
that girl ready to go to-morrow. To 
argue with a woman is to shear a pig. 
One gets nothing by it but noise. Hold 
thy tongue, I tell thee,” as his wife 
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raised her voice in fresh entreaty. 
“ The girl goes, would that some one 
would take thee also!”” And Anselmo 
hastily made his escape as the girls 
came in, leaving to his wife the task 
of explaining his wishes. 

Supper was late that night at the 
rancho, and, as Ramon would have 
said, the company was alyo triste. 
Poor Juana sat silent with pale cheeks 
and red eyes: the flood of tears and 
vehement anger that had accompanied 
her first refusal were all over. She 
knew too well the uselessness of con- 
tending with her uncle. For two 
hours she had struggled against her 
fate, and now she sat there, sullenly 
resigned, gulping down an occasional 
sob, or answering in monosyllables to 
the clumsy compliments that Ramon 
tried to pay her. Carmen, who was 
more demonstrative in her grief, hav- 
ing roared for a whole hour, had finally 
cried herself to sleep, refusing to eat 
her supper or in any way be comforted ; 
while among the elders of the party 
there was a certain air of embarrass- 
ment, although in truth it interfered 
little with their appetite,—but then 
the stew was really excellent. 

Supper over, the two women retired 
to their room, while the men spread 
out the many rugs of which their 
saddles were composed, to serve them 
as beds on the floor. Ramon lighted 
a final cigarette and set himself to 
review his day’s work. It was a good 
idea that, to carry the girl home with 
him. The old woman would see that 
he was in earnest. The girl had been 
crying. Ramon wondered whether 
she really disliked having to marry 
him. All girls were like that: they 
really wanted to be married, and pre 
tended that they did not. Then he 
remembered the roan horse and sighed. 
(Jué lastima! he could hardly bear to 
lose him—all for a woman, too! 
There were many women in the world, 
but there was no horse like that roan. 
How good that stew was !—did Juana 
make it? After all, the horse might 
go lame again; and there were not 
many girls like Juana. It would be 
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pleasant to have some one in the 
house whom he could order about and 
who would obey him. When he 
asked the old woman for his dinner 
she abused him: “Canst thou not 
wait, idle one? Thou art always 
more ready to eat than to work.” 
Juana would not say that: she would 
not dare to. She was pretty—not so 
pretty as the woman at the wine-shop, 
but still she was pretty. After all, 
he must have sold the horse sooner or 
later ; and, as it was, Anselmo had 
not got it yet. Ramon threw away 
the end of the cigarette, and a serene 
content fell on him as he composed 
himself to sleep. On the whole he 
was well satisfied. 

Unfortunately to every question 
there are two sides, and Juana viewed 
the matter in a very different light. 
Sleepless and miserable she lay still, 
choking down the convulsive sobs that 
almost suffocated her. Around her, 
tight clasped, were the arms of little 
Carmen, who slept the deep sleep of a 
tired child—too tired to be disturbed 
by grief or tormenting thoughts of the 
coming morrow. That wretched mor- 
row! Juana thought—could she but 
die and it might never come. ‘The 
dreary hours, how slow they pass 
when sorrow has robbed us of sleep! 
She knew not whether she most 
longed for or dreaded the morning 
light. The passion of rage and indig- 
nation had died away, giving place to 
the misery of helplessness and intense 
self-pity. Now and then wild thoughts 
of flight or revenge would pass through 
her mind, She remembered the story 
of a girl who had hidden a knife in 
her bodice. Should she do that too ¢ 
Could she not run away! Pedro was 
so close—only seven leagues off—and 
yet so powerless to help her. She 
tried hard to think of some way to 
escape, and clenched her hands in de- 
spair,—not one—no, not one ! ; 

All things come to an end, even a 
sleepless night. Next morning, by the 
time that Juana had got up, much later 
than usual, Ramon Perez had been 
gone for several hours : he had ridden off 
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to take his horses to his mother’s house 
and prepare her for her coming guest. 
He was to return that afternoon, and 
in the meantime Juana was free to 
array herself in her best dress and 
pack up her scanty wardrobe in a cot- 
ton handkerchief. All the preparations, 
such as they were, were left to Mer- 
cedes. Carmen and Juana sat together 
in the corner, idly waiting and whisper- 
ing to each other. 

“ But how will you run away when 
you are there?” asked Carmen. “ Sup- 
posing they watch you?” 

“T don’t know, but I will not live 
with them long. Oh, they will give 
ine an opportunity sooner or later. At 
any rate, 1 will never marry him,—~ 
nevér |” 

“ But if you run away,” continued 
Carmen, “ will you runaway to Pedro?” 

“ Quién sabe!” said Juana, with a 
blush. “I will run away somewhere.” 

“ But if you should,” persisted 
Carmen, “ will you have me to live 
with you ? It would be so good, and I 
cannot live without you.” 

“Of course we will, Aija mia, thou 
shalt live with us always.” 

It is very well to make plans for the 
future, but neither Carmen nor Juana 
had the least idea how they were to be 
carried out; and when Ramon made 
his appearance late in the afternoon, 
riding his famous roan and leading 
another horse for his lady-love, their 
spirits fell again to zero, and they 
could hardly bring themselves to say 
good-bye. 

*“ Adios, mi tia,’ Juana said to Doiia 
Mercedes. ‘“‘ May not Carmen come 
with me?” 

‘““No, not now,” said Mercedes. 
“She shall go and see thee soon. We 
shall all come to the wedding,” she 
added with melancholy satisfaction. 
“Till then, adios, my child, mayst 
thou go with God !” 

“ Adios, Carmen, my heart,” and 
Juana with difficulty freed herself from 
the frantic embraces of her little 
cousin. ‘“ Will you take my bundle, 
Don Ramon? Is that your roan 
horse ¢”” 


“ Yes, this is the roan,” said Ramon, 
pleased that she should at last vouch- 
safe to address him. 

“Ts he quiet to ride?” 

“Quiet 1 He isas gentle as a girl!” 
(Alas, poor ignorant Ramon !) “ Would 
you like to ride him? I can change the 
saddles.” 

Anselmo had again gone back to the 
house, or Ramon could not have made 
the proposition. “He has a beautiful 
gallop, so smooth, so fast.” 

“Yes, [ would like to ride him,” said 
Juana quietly, a curious look stealing 
into her face. 

In a few minutes the exchange was 
made, and Juana, who seemed to be 
trembling, was seated in the saddle. 
Ramon vaulted quickly on to the other 
horse. 

“ Oh, my saddle is all wrong!”’ she 
cried. ‘ No, youcannot do it, Carmen, 
let Don Ramon arrange it: you can 
hold his horse for him.” 

Ramon slipped off his horse, and giv- 
ing his rebenque, a whip made of a flat 
leather thong, into Juana’s hands, be- 
gan to fumble about the saddle with 
one hand on the bridle. 

“No, it is the other side—the left 
side!” cried Juana impatiently. 

Ramon went round tothe other side, 
keeping his right hand still on the 
reins. Juana’s eyes flashed, and then 
with all her force she brought down the 
rebenque across his face. Ramon stag- 
gered back, both hands to his eyes, 
with a furious execration. The roan 
plunging wildly forward started off at 
full gallop, the reins loose on his neck. 
Ramon rushed at the other horse, but 
Carmen had been too quick for him. 
It had flashed across her mind that 
there was no other horse tied there 
except her father’s, and that was un- 
saddled. With the agility of a true 
child of the camp she had thrown her- 
self on to Ramon’s horse before he 
could stop her, and was galloping wildly 
after her cousin, with no hope of over- 
taking her, but exulting in the know- 
ledge that she had considerably delayed 
the pursuit. 

Juana dared not turn her horse to 
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right or left, but galloped straight on, 
every now and then looking back to 
see if she were pursued. She saw 
Carmen already far behind her, but 
behind Carmen she could see two 
rapidly increasing black spots, and 
knew that the chase was well started. 
If only she could get out of their sight 
and turn her horse to the left, in the 
direction of Pedro Romano’s home, she 
might yet escape them. Juana gazed 
with aching eyes, then gave a cry of 
joy as she saw straight in front of her 
the thick rolling smoke of a pampas 
fire. It looked so close and yet it was 
so far: at least five miles lay between 
her and the friendly smoke, and there 
could be hardly two between her and 
the enemy. “Ah, good little horse! 
Good Rosillo !” she called to him again 
and again, and the roan gallantly sped 
on, settling down to the long stride 
that had served him well in many a 
race. Her horse’s speed and her light 
weight soon began to tell ; and by the 
time that she reached the belt of flame 


that encircled for many a mile the 
burnt camp, both her pursuers were 


far out of sight. Nevertheless, she 
did not hesitate on that account, but, 
turning her horse’s head to a place 
where the grass was shorter and the 
flame less fierce, she forced him through 
the line of fire and thick blinding 
smoke, and found herself on the burnt 
and blackened ground beyond, Then, 
turning round to the left, she galloped 
swiftly on over the still smouldering 
ashes, and was soon lost to sight in the 
drift of white smoke. 

An hour later Anselmo and Ramon, 
whose horses were exhausted long be- 
fore they arrived at the fire, gave up the 
pursuit, and rode homewards as well 
as their tired steeds could carry them. 
They rode in silence, save for an 
occasional ejaculation of a forcible 
nature intended to express annoyance. 

“Ah, fit daughter of the mother 
that bore thee!” broke out Anselmo at 
last. “If I could but catch thee!” 

‘* She will founder that horse! ” cried 
Ramon, whose face was not improved 
by the swollen red mark that stretched 
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across it, ‘ Where can she be going 
to? You must know, Anselmo: she 
must be going somewhere. Tell me 
how I am to recover my horse? May 
the devil take the girl, but I will not 
lose a horse like that !” 

“ What a fool’s trick it was of yours 
to put her on it,” retorted the other, 
glad to have some one to quarrel with. 
“ How should I know where the girl 
is gone? If you want your horse go 
and look for it. Qué m’importa ? The 
girl is gone: I will not trouble to 
fetch her back.” 

So the two wrangled until they 
parted company; and by the time 
that Anselmo had reached his house 
he had persuaded himself that he was 
a much-wronged man, whose beloved 
niece had been stolen through the 
fault of a blundering fool. Carmen, 
who had slipped off to bed in fear and 
trembling, was pleasantly surprised to 
find that her father’s return did not 
mean a whipping for herself. 

The night fell fast and Juana still 
rode on, her horse’s hoofs breaking 
the black burnt ground into fiery 
sparks. Brave little roan! not in 
vain had he been called e/ guapo—the 
long-enduring. But now his bolt 
was shot. Poor Juana, tired and 
frightened, tried to urge him on to 
fresh efforts, but without success. 
Now that the excitement had died out, 
and she realized that she had lost her 
way, Juana was thoroughly scared at 
her situation. She would have cried, 
but she knew it would be no use; 
besides, she had cried so much the 
night before that there were no tears 
left. “Maria sanctissima! Maria 
purissima /” she murmured. “See to 
what straits lam come! Ah, valgame 
Dios!” she cried, as her tired horse 
stumbled heavily and almost threw 
her. Oa they plodded slowly until 
they were clear of the burnt camp, 
and the rising moon lighted them on 
their way ; but where they were going 
Juana did not know, 

. . . * + ~ 

At one end of the land that be- 
longed to the Englishman, there was an 
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esquina, a polite name for a wine-store, 
and here at midnight there were con- 
gregated many of the Englishman’s 
peons. Inside the shop Doiia Tomasa, 
the fat, good-natured wife of the pro- 
prietor, was busy distributing drinks, 
or exchanging rough-and-ready jests 
with her customers, until a gifted 
member of the company tuned his 
guitar and began to improvise a song, 
which he had sung them a dozen times 
before. However, originality in impro- 
visation is the least important thing ; 
and the others gathered round with the 
same simple delight and wonder that 
they had always shown on similar 
occasions. All except Pedro Romano, 
who sat outside in the clear moonlight 
listening to the music within, and 
wondering how he should ever accom- 
plish the great aim of his life. Te 
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song went on and on, interspersed 
with bursts of laughter from the 
audience. Suddenly Pedro started to 
his feet: a woman on a horse was 
standing outside the building ; and he 
went towards her to see what she 
wanted. 

Some ten minutes later the song 
had just ended, when Pedro entered 
the room leading Juana by the hand. 
“Ponha Tomasa, here is my sister. 
Will you take care of her to-night ? 
To morrow we go home to my father’s 
house.” 

So Juana found a refuge from her 
troubles. And the Rosillo, turned 
loose in the open camp, wandered off 
on his own account, and is probably 
now living a life of ease and free- 
dom, if no one has caught him in the 
interval, 
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** And what shall I say of Moultrie, the hu- 
morous Moultrie, and the pathetic Moultrie, 
the Moultrie of Godiva, and the Moultrie of 
My Brother's Grave? Truly I should say 
nothing of him, for his genius is so incompre- 
hensible, and his capabilities so varied, that if 
I were to attempt to draw his character or 
define his powers, it would be ten to one that 
the next effort of his pen would prove my 
every word a lie. 1 aim safe at least in pre- 
dicting that he will be great, whatever he 
attempts, and that whether he chooses to 
laugh or weep, he will laugh and weep to some 
purpose.” 


So wrote Praed in 1821, in the 
concluding number of The Etonian, 
when, in his character of Peregrine 
Courtenay, he was dealing with the 
subject of Etonian poets. But 
Moultrie, the poetic Colleger, who 
had already left Eton and preceded 
his friend Praed to Cambridge, was 
not destined quite to fulfil his schvol- 
fellow’s prediction. Indeed, it is a 
noticeable fact that none of those 
three clever young poets, Praed, 
Moultrie, and William Sydney 
Walker, who between them wrote 
nearly all the best pieces in The 
Etonian—and that is no slight 
praise—realised the brilliant promise 
of early youth, In Moultrie’s case 
it was not the proverbial fate of 
poets, an early death, that blighted 
® rising genius, for he long outlived 
his two gifted schoolfellows and died 
in 1874 in his seventy-fifth year. 
But, for some reason or other, the 
subtler grace of his poetic power had 
faded away with the approach of 
maturer years and more serious 
thought ; and the productions of his 
manhood, excellent though they are 
in force and clearness of expression, 
are certainly inferior to those of his 
boyhood in the more peculiar and 
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essential qualities of poetry. Had he 
died, like Chatterton or Kirke White, 
at an early age, speculation might 
have been busy as to the great poems 
which English literature had lost 
through his death. As it is, we have 
a significant indication that such sur- 
mises as to what might have been 
are not always trustworthy; for if 
Moultrie be remembered as a poet, it 
will undoubtedly be for his juvenile, 
and not his maturer productions: he 
will be remembered not as the author 
of The Dream of Life, but as the 
Moultrie of Godiva, and of My 
Brother’s Grave. 

Moultrie was born on the last day 
of the last century, his father being 
Rector of Cleobury Mortimer in 
Shropshire. He was sent to Eton 
on the Foundation in 1811, and here 
he soon distinguished himself as a 
cricketer, as an actor, and above all 
asa poet. Like Shelley, who was his 
senior by seven years in Etonian 
chronology, he wrote Latin verses 
with astonishing ease and rapidity ; 
but his greatest fame was won by his 
poetical contributions to //ore Otiose: 
and The College Magazine, two school 
journals, which preceded the more 
famous Etonian. But though, as he 
tells us in his Dream of Life, he 
enjoyed “a scholar’s reputation,”’ his 
severer studies suffered from his lack 
of industry and determined effort— 
defects which also marked his career at 
the University. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1819, and here 
the best of his early poems were 
written, some being published in the 
Etonian, 1820-1821, and others in 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, which 
was started at Cambridge after The 
Etonian had come to an end. To 
Knight’s Quarterly, Macaulay was 
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also a contributor, and thus arose the 
error, long current among booksellers, 
that Macaulay was one of the staff of 
The Etonian. 

The strongest characteristic of 

Moultrie’s early poems is perhaps 
their ideality. They are full of pas- 
sionate appeals to the spirit of ideal 
beauty, youthful dreams of poetry and 
love, and an eager, though modest and 
hesitating anticipation of literary 
fame. One can see that they are 
the creations of a young genius 
whose poetic temperament had been 
fostered and quickened, as is the way, 
and the natural way, with most young 
geniuses, at the expense of the philo- 
sophic faculty. There is no lack of 
wit, fancy, versatility, and power of 
expression ; yet one feels the want of 
some more solid basis of thought and 
greater earnestness of purpose. It 
can scarcely be doubted that Moultrie 
to some extent furnished the original 
of the character of Gerard Mont- 
gomery, one of the imaginary mem- 
bers of the staff of The Etonian. 
“His genius,” so we read in that 
magazine, 
**isa brilliant of the first water, but his talents 
have been suffered to run wild owing to their 
very luxuriance. I believe he had reached 
the perfection of human happiness, when 
having locked himself in his room this poetical 
enthusiast indulged in sentimental tears over 
some favourite poem which he was reading 
aloud with energy and feeling. This sensi- 
bility often led Gerard into many other ex- 
travagances, and he was looked upon as a 
romantic visionary by those of the common 
mould.” 


Opinions will probably differ as to 


the comparative excellence of the 
grave and the gay among Moultrie’s 
early writings. It seems to me that, 
in spite of the deserved fame of My 
Brother’s Grave, “the humorous 
Moultrie” is distinctly superior to 
the pathetic; and he appears himself 
to have felt a natural inclination to 
write in the humorous vein during 
this period, whereas in the later 
poems the serious style is found to 
predominate. The four longest and 
best of the early humorous pieces are 


written in that Bernesque style of 
ottava rima which was first introduced 
into English literature by John Hook- 
ham Frere and then made popular by 
Byron. The Byronic influence is 
naturally strong in Moultrie’s juvenile 
poems ; and he himself was well aware 
of this, as we see from an allusion in 
one of his later works : 

** My mind spell-bound beneath the strength 

Of Byron’s genius in its prime.” 


He was also an attentive reader of 
Shelley, as we shal! presently see, and 
this at a time when Shelley’s admirers 
were few. Godiva and Maimune, pub- 
lished in The Etonian in 1820 and 
1821 respectively, are wonderful pro- 
ductions for an author who had only 
just ceased to be a schoolboy. In 
spite of the many digressions and per- 
sonal allusions, which are too numerous 
to be justified even by the license of 
the Bernesque style, a tendency which 
from the first was very marked in 
Moultrie’s writings, they have a sin- 
gular gracefulness of fancy and har- 
mony of versification, which by no 
means lose their charm even by the 
side of Byron’s masterpieces in this 
metre. Godiva is so delightful a poem 
that we can well believe it found 
favour even with readers of such 
‘liverse tastes as the critic Gifford and 
the poet Wordsworth. The former is 
said to have chuckled with pleasure 
over some of its stanzas, and to have 
remarked, “ There can now be no 
doubt of Moultrie’s powers.” Words 
worth expressed the opinion that 
Godiva was superior to Beppo; and 
though we may have a shrewd sus- 
picion that the author of The Excur- 
sion was scarcely qualified to be a 
good critic of Bernesque humour, yet 
it is possible that in this instance he 
was not far from the truth. There 
are many passages of remarkable 
beauty in Godiva, none perhaps better 
than the following description of 
Godiva’s unrobing, which may bear 
comparison even with the correspond- 
ing passage in Lord Tennyson’s poem, 
than which it is rather more diffuse. 
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The youthful Etonian must at least be 
credited with having anticipated a 
Poet Laureate in the simile of “a 
summer moon half-dipt in cloud.” 


‘* The lady rose from prayer, with cheek o’er- 
flush’d, 
And eyes all radiant with celestial fire, 
The anguish’d beatings of her heart were 
hush’d, 
So calmly heavenward did her thoughts 
aspire. 
A moment’s pause—and then she deeply 
blush’d, 
As, trembling, she unclasp’d her rich 
attire, 
And, shrinking from the sunlight, shone 
confest 
The ripe and dazzling beauties of her breast. 


And when her white and radiant limbs lay 
bare, 
The fillet from her brow the dame un- 
bound, 
And let the traces of her raven hair 
Flow down in wavy tightness to the 
ground, 
Till half they veil’d her limbs and bosom 
fair, 
In dark and shadowy beauty floating 
round, 
As clouds, in the still firmament of June, 
Shade the pale splendours of the midnight 
moon,” 


Maimune, though considerably lon- 
ger than Godiva and still more discur- 


sive, is scarcely less delightful. The 
tale is partly drawn from the story of 
Aladdin in The Arabian Nights ; while 
Maimune, the fairy who gives her 
name to the poem, is a kind of Mab, 
a spiritual patroness and benefactress 
of the human race, a character which 
seems to have been a favourite one 
with Moultrie, as it appears again in 
The Witch of The North and Sir 
Launfal. The manner in which the 
freakish fancy of this benignant spirit 
planned and effected the union of a 
certain prince and princess, as in the 
case of Aladdin and the Sultan’s 
daughter, is told with keen yet deli- 
cate humour, and in language of real 
melody and beauty. The Witch of 
The North, dated November, L824, is 
another poem in offara rima. In 
spite of the ideal treatment, and the 
halo of allegorical and - imaginative 
phantasy in which the subject is 
shrouded, the poem is in fact a 
piece of autobiography, the Witch 
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being none other than Miss Fer- 
gusson, the young lady of Scotch 
family who afterwards became the 
poet’s wife, while the “Genius from 
a fair western land,” who was sub- 
dued by the magic of the witch, is 
evidently meant for the young Salo- 
pian poet himself. The poem is 
chiefly remarkable, from a literary 
point of view, for its extraordinary 
resemblance in some parts to Shelley’s 
Witch of Atlas, first published among 
his Posthumous Poems in 1824, which 
Moultrie had evidently studied. 
Shelley has himself been so often 
caught tripping, however uncon- 
sciously, in the way of plagiarism, 
that it is interesting sometimes to 
see the reverse side of the medal, 
and to find another poet appropriating 
title, ideas, cadences, and even words, 
from him. This Moultrie has done in 
a very marked manner in his Witch 
of The North, especially in the general 
tone of the opening stanzas, describing 
the birth of the “lady-witch,” and the 
account of her magic dwelling. In 
such lines as, 
“* The deep recesses of her inmost cell 

Were garnished with strange treasures——,” 


when compared with Shelley’s, 


** The deep recesses of her odorous dwelling 

Were stored with magic treasures * 
we recognise something more than 
the frequent indebtedness of one poet 
to another; while the last stanza of 
the poem is almost a reproduction, or 
rather an inversion, of Shelley’s con- 
clusion. Shelley declares that his is 
** A tale more fit for the weird winter nights 

Than for these garish summer days, when we 

Scarcely believe much more than we can see;” 
while Moultrie says of his that 

“Such a strain 
Is fitter far for some calm sumer eve, 
Than for these merry winter nights, when we 
Begin to dream of Christmas revelry.” 

A resemblance so close as this can 
hardly have been unconscious ; yet it 
it noticeable that in Maimune Moul- 
trie had already described a similar 
subject in very similar, and equally 
beautiful, verse, at a date prior not 
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only to the publication, but even the 
writing, of Shelley’s Witch of Atlas. 
The last of Moultrie’s Bernesque poems 
was Sir Launfal, a metrical romance, 
written when the author was still very 
young, and first published in Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine under the title of 
La Belle Tryamour. It is a combina- 
tion of fairy lore and Arthurian legend, 
derived partly from a Spenserian 
source. As a whole it is less suc- 
cessful than the poems already men- 
tioned, the narrative being loose and 
unequal, unduly spun out in some 
parts, and left unfinished at the close. 
Yet there are many very striking 
passages and not a few interesting 
allusiors, notably those to Shelley and 
his Achates, Leigh Hunt, who is 
twitted with descending from the 
friendship of “a vast though erring 
spirit” to that of Byron, the “ mis- 
anthropiec peer.” The following clever 
burlesque on the ideal philosophy of 
Berkeley seems to indicate that Moul- 
trie’s views were becoming more 
matter-of-fact and practical at the 
time when Sir Launfal was written. 


‘Oh, ’tis most soothing, when all objects seem 
Wrapt in a sevenfold cloud of fear and 
sorrow, 
To know they're nothing but a 
dream, 
From which no 
to-morrow 
To sober certainty of bliss supreme. 
'fence consolation from all ills | borrow 
By disbelieving with my whole ability 
All things that wear a shade of probab'lity. 


hideous 


doubt we shall awake 


‘I don’t believe in matter—nor in spirit ; 
I don’t believe that I exist, not |, 
Nor you, Sir, neither—if you choose to 
swear it, 
I tell you, very fairly, that you lie ; 
If you think fit to thresh me, [ can bear it, 
Knowing the thumps in fact are all my 
eye, 
And that all sorts of fractures, hurts, and 
bruises 
Are as unreal—as the patient chooses.” 


The early reputation of “the 
pathetic Moultrie” rested chiefly on 
My Brother’s Grave, a short poem 
somewhat in the style of Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chillon, first published in 
The College Magazine and then in the 
first number of The Etonian.  [t 


appeared again in the collected edi- 
tions of Moultrie’s works, and having 
béen often reprinted in anthologies 
and books of extracts has probably 
been read more widely than any of 
his other writings. That so beautiful 
and genuine a poem should have been 
written by a boy at Eton, strikes one 
as scarcely less than amazing ; and it 
is doubtful if the annals of English 
literature could produce any stranger 
instance of precocious genius. But 
none of Moultrie’s other pieces on 
grave and pathetic subjects ever quite 
reached this high standard: certainly 
The Hall of My Fathers, the com- 
panion piece in The Etonian and 
written in a similar style, is far in- 
ferior in power and _ originality. 
Among the other poems written 
before 1828 there are many pleasing 
lyrics, songs, and sonnets, of which 
the best, and the best-known, lines 
are those headed “ Forget Thee,” which 
are said to have won Moultrie his 
bride and are full of passion and in- 
tense feeling. But with this excep- 
tion, there is little that can claim to 
approach the excellence of first-rate 
poetry ; and there are many signs 
that Moultrie’s poetic genius was 
already on the wane, and that while 
still retaining his old power of melo- 
dious versification and vigorous ex- 
pression, he had lost much of the 
characteristic grace and _ fantastic 
heauty of his youthful style. Even 
as early as 1820 he himself had mis- 
givings on this point, for we find him 
writing in Godiva, in invocation of 
the Muse, 


** Spirit which art within me, if in truth 
Thou dost exist in my soul’s depths, and i 
Have not mistaken the hot pulse of youth 
And wandering thoughts for dreams of 


poesy "ey 


while in Sir Launfal the youthful am- 
biticn is spoken of as already fled. 


‘And that fond dream which lured me on 
for ever 
Through a long boyhood, saying I might 
earn 
The poet's laurel with serene endeavour, 
And write my name on an enduring urn, 
Hath now departed,” 
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Yet as late as 1835 Macaulay wrote 
to Moultrie from India : “ You might 
have done, and if you choose may still 
do great things, but I cannot blame 
you if you despise greatness and are 
content with happiness.” And again, 
in 1837, the Quarterly Review re- 
ferred to the first collected edition 
of Moultrie’s poems, as “A small 
volume of such decided excellence as 
to give the author at once a distin- 
guished place amongst the younger 
poets of the day.” But Moultrie, 
however much he may have been 
gratified by the encouragement of an 
old college friend and the praise of a 
critic not usually over-indulgent to 
rising poets, was too sensible and 
modest not to perceive that the full 
height of his youthful ambition would 
never be realised. In the concluding 
stanzas which he added about this 
time to the fragment of Sir Launfal 
he speaks of his “fancy’s frozen 
stream” as having ceased to flow 
thirteen years before. Much had hap- 


pened in those years; and time had 


added to Moultrie’s character that 
gravity and earnestness of purpose 
which had been lacking in youth ; but 
with the gain in moral dignity and 
self-control, there had been (such was 
the perversity of fate!) a correspond- 
ing loss in the imaginative and poetic 
faculty. 

In 1822 Moultrie had taken his 
degree, and again found himself at 
Eton as private tutor to Lord Craven, 
who three years later presented him 
with the living of Rugby. He was 
married in 1825, but did not enter 
on his duties at Rugby until 1828, the 
year in which Arnold was appointed 
to the headmastership of Rugby School. 
Henceforth the tone of his writings 
underwent a great change. The bril- 
liantand extravagant fancy of the early 
poems is not only succeeded by a more 
sober and homely style, but is referred 
to in an apologetic manner as a youth- 
ful levity to be condoned and forgotten 
by the indulgent reader, in considera- 
tion of the “ calm and serious thought ” 
of the maturer writings, a large pro- 


portion of which are on religious 
subjects. The pastor-poet would fain 
forget the wayward flights and dreamy 
speculations of the boyish idealist. 
Yet it must be confessed that the 
general reader of Moultrie’s works, 
to whom the poet is of more interest 
than the pastor, often sighs for the 
Gerard Montgomery of The Etonian, 
scapegrace though he was, and would 
willingly exchange the equable tenor 
of the Lays of The English Church 
for the rapid and sparkling stanzas of 
Maimune or Godiva. Another blemish 
in the later writings is their increased 
subjectivity. It has been already said 
that this tendency to dwell on personal 
matters was from the first a marked 
feature in Moultrie’s style, and it was 
now carried to excess, his family, 
friends, health, joys, sorrows, and 
domestic life being his too frequent 
themes. In some few of the domestic 
pieces, notably in The Three Sons, a 
poem which is said to have affected 
Arnold deeply, Moultrie succeeded in 
striking a chord of feeling common to 
many hearts; but in the majority of 
cases the result is less successful. Yet 
it is apparent that he retained to the 
last much of his characteristic vigour 
and clear, perspicuous style ; and this 
is especially true of his sonnets, the 
most noteworthy of which are those 
to Praed, Arnold, Macaulay, Dr. 
Chalmers, and Baptist Noel. One 
addressed to Augustus Swift, a young 
American, was written as late as 1870, 
yet is remarkable for its conciseness 
and force. 

In 1843 Moultrie published a volume 
entitled The Dream of Life, Lays of 
The English Church, and other poems. 
The first of these is an autobiography 
in four books of blank verse, valuable 
less for its actual poetic merits, though 
it has many fine descriptive passages, 
than for its very interesting allusions 
to the author’s life at Eton, Cam- 
bridge, and Rugby, and the personal 
friends made by him at each period. 
There is a graphic account of the Eton 
of Moultrie’s school-days, to us the 
Eton of seventy years ago, with its 
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Long Chamber and theatricals, and 
much else that has now passed away, 
though the fagging, and the Fourth of 
June, and the cricket-matches, remain 
almost as Moultrie has pictured them. 
In the book devoted to life at Cambridge 
we meet with still more interesting 
reminiscences. After an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of Praed, that 
“nature of the purest mould,” who 
had died two years before The Dream 
of Life was written, the poet proceeds 
to describe the manner of his college 
career, his intimate friendship with 
Derwent Coleridge, and their daily 
strolls to Grandchester, Cherry Hin- 
ton, Trumpington, and Madingley, 
“sole village from the plague of 
ugliness in that drear land exempt.” 
To this strolling propensity, by the 
by, indulged in to the detriment of 
mathematical studies, Moultrie attri- 
butes his own loss of diligence and 
self-discipline ; but one is inclined to 
think that in this retrospect he con- 
fused consequence with cause ; for the 
Moultrie described in The Dream of 
Life as forgetful of the claims “ of 
curves and squares and _parallelo- 
grams” is obviously only a later 
picture of the Gerard Montgomery of 
The Etonian, who “skimmed with 
volatile eagerness along the gayer 
and more pleasing paths of litera- 
ture.” Very animated is Moultrie’s 
account of the debates at the Cam- 
bridge Union, and the subsequent 
oyster-suppers in his rooms in Petty 
Cury, whither “the leaders of the war 
on either side” would often adjourn 
for further informal discussion. Those 
were indeed suppers of the gods, when 
the company included Praed, the youth 
“fresh from Etonian discipline ” 
(words which have sometimes been 
wrongly understood as applying to 
the late Lord Derby) ; Macaulay, the 
“one of ampler brow and ruder 
frame”; Henry Malden, afterwards 
Creek Professor at London University, 
* grave and prone to silence” ; Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, one of the staff of 
The Etonian, and still “a comely 
youth, though prematurely grey” ; 


Charles Austin, the “ pale spare man 
of high and massive brow” ; Chauncey 
Hare Townshend, another Etonian 
poet, and his friend Charles Taylor ; 
and last, the brilliant but ill-fated 
William Sydney Walker, whose mind 
was clouded in early manhood by 
insanity. Moultrie’s estimate of 
Macaulay’s genius, in its weakness 
as well as its strength, is particularly 
clear-sighted. 
** He was in truth 

The king of Understanding, unapproach’d, 
Unrivall’d in his own particular range 
Of thought ; and if that range was not the first, 
If there were regions into which his gaze 
Pierced not—an intuition more profound 
Than he affected—such deficiency 
Found ample compensation in the strength 
And full perfection of his actual powers 
And the quick tact which wielded them.’ 

The final book of The Dream of Life 
is devoted to the subject of Moultrie’s 
marriage and his entry on his minis- 
terial duties at Rugby. The deserip- 
tion of Rugby, the “ little town, of 
various brick, irregularly built,” with 
its surrounding tract of “hedgerow 
upon hedgerow,” possessing no charms 
for the poet but those of “ verdure and 
fertility,” is not calculated to give 
entire satisfaction to patriotic Rug- 
beians, who may perhaps set it down 
to Moultrie’s Etonian predilections. 
Full justice, however, is done to the 
character of Arnold, the “first of 
Christian teachers,” with whom Moul- 
trie was on terms of cordial friendship, 
although they were men of very differ- 
ent character. Here, too, it is re- 
corded how Wordsworth, the “ mighty 
poet of the Lakes,” once visited 
Moultrie at Rugby, and conversed 
with him ‘fon themes of loftiest 
import.” 

The Lays of The English Church are 
a portion of an unfinished work, which 
was originally meant to be a succession 
of poems founded on the epistles and 
gospels of the Anglican liturgy ; a kind 
of popular Christian Year, appealing to 
simpler and less cultivated readers than 
those of Keble. More noteworthy than 
these are the two Lays of The Parish, 
reminiscences respectively of the cares 
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and recreations incidental to parish 
labours. The first, Euthanasia, a tale 
of pain and suffering endured and 
vanquished by faith and patience, is 
written in something of the homely 
tone of Crabbe’s poetical narratives ; 
while the second, The Song of The 
Kettle, is a “wild strain” in Spen- 
serian metre, celebrating the delights 
of temperance and tea-drinking in 
verses almost as vigorous as those in 
which Gerard Montgomery used to sing 
the glories of the famous punch-bowl 
in the club-room of The Etonian. 

The Black Fence, which by an 
amusing blunder appears as The Black 
Prince in some catalogues, was pub- 
lished at Rugby as a pamphlet in 
1850. It is entitled A Lay of Modern 
Rome, and is a vigorous denunciation 
of the inroads of Papistry, written in 
the metre of Macaulay’s Armada: the 
Black Fence, the garden-boundary of 
a recent convert to the Romish Church, 
being regarded as typical of the pale 
of Rome. The last volume published 
by Moultrie was Altars, Hearths, and 
Graves, 1854, which contains many 
domestic pieces, and a few of wider 
interest. The two most striking of 
his later poems are perhaps The Three 
Minstrels, in which he gives an account 
of his meetings, on different occasions, 
with Wordsworth,Coleridge, and Tenny- 
son; and Muse Etonenses, some fine 
stanzas written as an introduction to 
an edition of Gray, in which he pays 
a tribute of affection to Eton, with 
allusions to the Marquis Wellesley, to 
the poet Gray, distinguished “ with 
many a graceful fold of learned 
thought,” and lastly, to Shelley, the 
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“ stripling pale and lustrous-eyed,” the 
charm of whose character, no less than 
the beauty of his verse, seems to have 
always had an attraction for Moultrie 
in spite of their wide difference of 
opinion. During his later life at 
Rugby, Moultrie was known as an 
excellent reader of Shakespeare,—as 
he wrote in his Dream of Life, 


“Here, in this study, cramm'd 
With strangest piles of heterogeneous lore, 
O’er Shakespeare’s magic pages we have laugh’d 
And wept by turns,”’ 


He died on the twenty-sixth of 
December, 1874, of a fever caught 
while visiting in his parish. 

Moultrie’s character is faithfully 
reflected in his writings. Though his 
actual accomplishments do not entitle 
him to be classed among the foremost 
poets of his age, a position which his 
early efforts seemed to promise him, 
yet he certainly possessed a large 
share of the poetic temperament : he 
had the poet’s vision, and the poet’s 
yearning after ideal truth and beauty. 
The leading points of his very lovable 
character, a mixture of humour and 
pathos, of ruggedness and gentleness, 
of energy and repose, may be traced 
throughout all his poems, which at 
their best reach a high standard of 
excellence, and at their worst never 
fail to be harmonious and clear. He 
deserves to be read and remembered 
among the minora sidera of the times 
in which he lived, both for the merits 
of his own writings, and as one 
of a brilliant circle of friends and 
contemporaries. 

H., 8. Satr. 
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Pink linen bonnet, 
Pink cotton gown, 
Roses printed on it, 
Hands burnt brown. 
Oh! blithe were all the piping birds, and the golden-belted bees, 
And blithe sang she on the doorstep, with her apron full of peas. 


Sound of scythe and mowing, | 

Where buttercups grew tall ; | 

Sound of red kine lowing. | 

And early milkmaid’s call. | 

Sweet she sang on the doorstep, with the young peas in her lap, | 
And he came whistling up the lane, with the ribbons in his cap. 


“You called me a bad penny 
That wouldn’t be sent away— 
But here’s goodbye to you, Jenny, 
For many and many a day. 
There’s talk of cannon and killing— 
Nay, never turn so white! 
And I’ve taken the king’s shilling— 
I took it last night.” 
Oh! merry, merry piped the thrushes up in the cherry tree, 
But dumb she sat on the doorstep, and out through the gate went he. 


Scent of hay and summer ; 
ted evening sky ; 
Noise of fife and drummer ; 
Men marching by. 
The hay will be carried presently, and the cherries gathered all, 
And the corn stand yellow in the shocks, and the leaves begin to fall. 





Perhaps some evening after, 
With no more song of thrush, 
The lads will cease their laughter, 
And the maids their chatter hush ; 
And word of blood and battle 
Will mix with the sound of the flail, 
And lowing of the cattle, 
And clink of the milking pail; 
And one will read half fearful 
A list of names aloud ; 
And a few will stagger tearful 
Out of the little crowd ; 
And she, perhaps, half doubting, 
Half knowing why she came, 
Will stand among them, pouting, 
And hear, perhaps, his name 
Will weep, perhaps, a little, as she wanders up the lane, 
And wish one summer morning were all to do again. 


May Probyne 
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FERGUSON, THE PLOTTER.' 


THE sources of this curious and 
interesting Apologia are to be found 
partly in the State Paper Office, and 
partly, if we read aright a sentence in 
the preface, in some family papers in the 
possession of its author. It would not, 
therefore, be unreasonable to assume 
him, though he nowhere directly says 
so, to be of the same stock as the 
extraordinary man whose true story 
he has undertaken to tell. And this 
will help to explain some things which 
might otherwise be found puzzling. 
It is not, for instance, easy at first to 
understand the motive which prompted 
the volume. Most readers of history 
will need some stronger assurance than 
that of the author of Lothair to believe 
that men like Wildman and Ferguson 
could at any moment of their lives 
have been justly called the soul of 
English politics. The executioner who 
cut off the head of Charles the First, 
the pilot who steered the Brill into 
the harbour of Torbay, made a deeper 
mark on the page of English history ; 
yet their very names are unknown. 
Ferguson was indeed often concerned 
in matters of the most momentous 
interest to this kingdom ; but he was 
never, in the estimation of any but 
himself, concerned in them as a prin- 
cipal, and the course of events would 
neither have been changed nor checked 
had he been suffered to spend his life 
in his parsonage at Godmersham, or 
made to lose it with Walcot and 
Rumbold on the scaffold. It is per- 
haps less difficult to understand Mr. 
Ferguson’s inability, or at least disin- 
clination, to draw the conclusions to 
which this extremely full and coherent 
statement of his case must inevitably 
lead less partial readers. This disin- 
clination would in other circumstances 
have been surprising in a member of 
Mr. Ferguson’s learned profession. In 
his circumstances it is natural, and, 

' Robert Ferguson, the Plotter; by James 
Ferguson, Advocate. Edinburgh. 1887. 


though we propose to combat it to the 
best of our ability, has something even 
of the effect of a grace. 

The first of these sources was dis- 
closed about fourteen years ago in a 
novel called For Liberty’s Sake, written 
by Mr. J. B. Marsh. Mr. Marsh, 
searching the State Papers for some 
other purpose, came upon a bundle of 
letters, all in the same peculiar hand- 
writing, for the most part unsigned, 
but occasionally subscribed with the 
initials R. ff., and three times with 
the full name, R. or Rob. Ferguson. 
Some were written from Holland, 
some from various hiding-places in 
London, the earliest in 1668, the 
latest in 1683, and all were addressed 
to the writer’s wife, Hannah Ferguson. 
Not all had reached her. Before the 
discovery of the Rye House Plot 
Ferguson had become a marked man 
for his seditious writings ; and even if 
there be any truth in the suspicion 
that his person was often designedly 
overlooked by the agents of the 
Government, it is certain that his 
correspondence would have received 
no such favour. He may sometimes 
have told secrets enough to keep his 
own neck safe; but no Minister was 
fool enough to believe that he told 
one tenth part of what he knew. 
Many of his letters, therefore, mis- 
carried through the treachery of his 
friends (for then, as always, luckily 
for honest men, when plots are a-foot, 
there were as many rogues as rebels) or 
the vigilance of his enemies. Some were 
probably seized by the officers of the 
law in their raids upon the various 
houses where the Plotter’s family was 
known to be lodging : some were doubt- 
less confiscated, with other papers, 
when he turned Jacobite after the 
Revolution ; and thus, after a perusal 
which must have often sadly disap- 
pointed the eyes for which they were 
never meant, these letters were con- 
signed to the dust and silence of the 
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official shelf. But, barren as they may 
have been to his Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, to Mr. Marsh they seemed 
to throw such an amiable and unex- 
pected light on the character of a man 
for whom no one had yet been found 
to say a good word, that he deter- 
mined to make them the basis of an 
apology for their writer; and, doubt- 
less that he might more easily persuade 
people to read it, he threw this apology 
into the form of a novel. How far 
his charitable design may have suc- 
ceeded we know not; but it is not 
easy to believe that the large class of 
readers who prefer their literature 
light can have been much attracted 
by For Liberty’s Sake. Our purpose, 
however, is not now with Mr. Marsh’s 
book: it is enough for us to know 
that among its readers was Mr. 
Ferguson. 

To Mr. Ferguson the novel seemed 
a right-minded but not quite adequate 
attempt to do justice to a much injured 
man, Mr. Marsh did not, he thought, 
know enough, and indeed could not 
have known enough of Robert Fer- 
guson. The novel only exhibited him 
in “a half light”; and moreover the 
novelist had broken the story of his 
hero’s life off with the Revolution, 
instead of carrying it down to an end 
which less thorough-going advocates 
than Mr. Ferguson will certainly think 
well served with the conventional 
epithet of bitter. In so doing Mr. 
Marsh showed, as we conceive, a most 
sound discretion; but Mr. Ferguson 
thought otherwise. He determined to 
supply the missing links, and to turn, 
after two centuries of darkness, mis- 
representation and obloquy, the full 
light of truth upon a man of genuine 
piety, sincere convictions, and high 
political genius; on one whom, asso- 
ciated as he was with the most des 
perate characters and the darkest 
intrigues of his time, no stain of 
personal dishonour or political perfidy 
has ever rested. Such is the real 
Robert Ferguson to the eyes of his 
generous and single-hearted namesake, 
and as such he has essayed to picture 
him in this volume. 


It is very certain that he did not 
bear this character in his own time; 
nor from that to our own has any 
voice been found to question the unani- 
mous verdict of history. Mr, Ferguson, 
with a frankness which says much at 
any rate for his own honesty and for 
his belief in his client’s, has shrunk 
from no clause of this tremendous in- 
dictment. He refers to them again 
and again, and he has printed them all, 
word by word, in one of the appendixes 
which form not the least interesting 
part of his volume. We are reminded 
that his hero was the Judas of Dry- 
den’s great satire: that Bishop 
Sprat, in his True Account of the 
Rye House Plot, declared him to be 
the life and soul of the scheme 
for the assassination of the King 
and Duke of York, for which his 
poisonous tongue, virulent pen, and 
hellish malice especially marked him : 
that Bishop Burnet called him, on 
his own knowledge, a profligate knave 
and swindler: that Oldmixon branded 
him as an arch-traitor and villain, a 
spy upon Monmouth and a secret agent 
for the King: that Calamy, the his- 
torian of the Nonconformists, found 
that his character was as bad in 
Holland as in England. To come to 
our own times, Burton, in the studies 
for his history of Scotland, could find 
nothing to make him doubt that Sprat 
was right, and that Ferguson was 
really the demon of the Assassination 
Plot, and, so long as the breath was 
in his body, the demon of all plots 
against the established form of govern- 
ment ; while Macaulay has bitten his 
portrait in deep with that terrible acid 
he alone knew the secret of. On the 
other side two names only can be 
called: the late Mr. Christie, in his edi- 
tion of Dryden, maintains the Judas of 
the satirist to have been, though rest- 
less and vehement, at least an honest 
man; and Walter Scott, ever anxious 
to find some good in things evil, has 
noted that in all his difficulties the 
Plotter was never charged with be- 
traying his associates,—high praise, 
certainly, for such an inveterate con- 
spirator ; but, besides disregarding a 
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very general, though possibly unjust, 
suspicion, it is not, as Mr, Ferguson 
seems occasionally to have forgotten, 
exactly the same thing as saying that 
he never did betray an associate. 

But the head and front of the 
offence is, of course, Macaulay. Sprat, 
Burnet, Oldmixon, Burton, even 
Walter Scott on his historical side, 
all retire into the back-ground before 
the “long resounding march and 
energy divine” of the great historian 
of the Revolution. Mr. Ferguson, 
being a just man and unhampered by 
party politics, being also too well- 
mannered to permit himself any im- 
pertinences against the illustrious 
dead, does not call Macaulay “a 
gross and notorious historical male- 
factor.” He writes more in sorrow 
than in anger, but it is clear that 
he writes in deep sorrow. Only 
in one instance does he suffer his 
feelings to hurry him into foolish- 
ness. After the discovery of the 
Rye House Plot, a large reward was 
offered for Ferguson’s apprehension 
and a description of his person sent 
to the English envoys at all the Con- 
tinental courts. The description was 
to the following effect : 


**A tall, lean man, Dark brown hair, a 
great Roman nose, Thin-jawed, Heat in his 
face, speaks in the Scotch Tone, a sharp Piere- 
ing Eye, Stoops a little in the Shoulders ; He 
hath a shuffling gate that differs from all men, 
wears his Perriwig down almost over his 
eyes.” 


Macaulay, as his admirable custom 
invariably was, did not quote this 
proclamation, but wove its substance 
into his own narrative. There, in his 
fifth chapter, appears this passage : 


‘* Nor was it easy for him to escape notice ; 
for his broad Scotch accent, his tall and lean 
figure, his lantern jaws, the gleam of his sharp 
eyes, which were always overhung by his wig, 
his cheeks inflamed by an eruption, his shoul- 
ders deformed by a stoop, and his gait dis- 
tinguished from that of other men by a peculiar 
shuffle, made him remarkable wherever he 
appeared.” 


Mr. Ferguson prints these two 
descriptions side by side, and adds this 
comment : 
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**Could there be a better instance of verbal 
caricature? Many would admit ‘stooping a 
little,’ who would not like to be called de- 
formed, and ‘ cheeks inflamed by an eruption’ 
suggests a great deal more than ‘heat in the 
face.’ Was it an oversight that, while every 
bad feature is exaggerated, the Roman nose, 
which often redeems an otherwise plain face, 
is wholly ignored? The historian’s descri 
tion gives the impression of a very ugly 
personage ; that in the proclamation is con- 
sistent with the reverse, and a picture of 
Ferguson’s brother, who served under Marl- 
borough, shows a face of the same cast, yet 
represents a strikingly handsome man.” 


It is indisputable that many people 
are dissatisfied with their portraits : 
we are perfectly willing to allow that 
Ferguson’s brother may have been a 
strikingly handsome man ; but so long 
as the words of our language bear 
their present meaning, so long we sub- 
mit will the proclamation of the 
English Government suggest the pic- 
ture of a man very much the reverse of 
handsome ; and why Macaulay should 
be blamed, on the strength of a portrait 
of another man that he had never seen 
or heard of, for accepting a portrait 
of this man drawn by contemporaries 
to whom the original was only too 
well known, surpasses our compre- 
hension. ‘She said on the jar,’ said 
the little judge with a cunning look” ; 
and really this is the best comment on 
such a piece of quibbling as_ this 
objection of Mr. Ferguson. 

This particular matter is obviously 
one of the very slightest importance. 
But it is a characteristic, though an 
extreme, example of Mr. Ferguson’s 
style of argument. We do not believe 
for a moment that he has done so 
wittingly, or with any disingenuous 
intention, but all .through his book 
he shows an almost childish inability 
to see that he is often basing his case 
upon distinctions which are no differ- 
ences; while his more serious arguments 
at their best rarely, if ever, amount to 
more than a verdict of not proven, 
and often practically substantiate that 
already passed. 
ty As most people whose ideas of litera- 
ture travel beyond novels and news- 
papers have read Macaulay’s History, 
we may assume it to be generally known 
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who Ferguson was, and how he earned 
his nickname of the Plotter. He was 
a native of Aberdeenshire, born pro- 
bably about 1630. After studying at 
the University of Aberdeen, he entered 
the Church, and at the time of the 
Restoration held the living of God- 
mersham in Kent, from which he was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity. 
He then seems to have been master of 
a Dissenting school at Islington, a 
preacher at Moorfields, and assistant 
to the Nonconformist theologian, Dr. 
John Owen. But he soon began to 
earn his name. Within less than six 
months after his ejection from his 
living, he was lodged in the Gate- 
house prison for treasonable practices, 
which however do not seem at that 
time to have then gone beyond dan- 
gerous or, to use his own phrase, 
“lavish” talking. After nearly four 
months’ imprisonment he was released 
on bail, and for the next sixteen years 
seems to have contented himself with 
composing theological treatises, of which 
the curious will find a sufficient account 
in this volume. But in 1679 he de- 
finitely abandoned theology for politics; 
and from that year till 1682 he had a 
hand in the ablest and most seditious 
of the pamphlets which gathered round 
the fabled contents of the notorious 
Black Box, and by means of which 
Shaftesbury and his party strove to 
set up the Protestant Duke of Mon- 
mouth, as heir apparent to the Crown, 
against the Popish Duke of York. 
In 1680 the genius of Halifax moved 
the House of Lords to reject the 
Exclusion Bill by a large majority ; 
and the hasty dissolution of the new 
parliament which met at Oxford in the 
following spring stopped the Bill again 
and for ever. Then the triumph of 
the Court party received a check. It 
was determined to try Shaftesbury for 
high treason, but it was necessary to 
try him in London, and a grand jury, 
carefully packed by the Whig sheriffs, 
threw out the bill. Through all this 
time Ferguson’s busy intriguing spirit 
knew no rest. 

‘**He was the keeper of a secret purse from 
which agents too vile to be acknowledged 


received hire, and the director of a secret pres§ 
from which pamphlets, bearing no name, were 
daily issued. He boasted that he had con- 
trived to scatter lampoons about the terrace of 
Windsor, and even to lay them under the royal 
pillow. In this way of life he was put to many 
shifts, was forced to assume many names, and 
at one time had four different lodgings in four 
different corners of London.” 


These are Macaulay’s words, and 
though Mr. Ferguson has included 
them in a passage which he instances 
as a specimen of moral caricature, only 
to be paralleled by the afore-quoted 
personal caricature, they receive full 
corroboration in his own text. 

But now affairs began to take a 
darker complexion. From seditious 
talking and writing the disaffected 
Whigs turned to insurrection and 
murder. What is known in history 
as the Rye House Plot consisted really 
of two separate schemes, one for a 
general rising in England and Scot- 
land, and another, growing out of the 
first, for the assassination of the King 
and the Duke of York. How many 
of the promoters of the first scheme 
approved of the latter never has been, 
and probably never will be, ascertained. 
That they were most of them aware 
of it is almost certain, and that many 
of them disapproved of it may well be 
believed. Men like Russell and Sidney, 
Argylland Baillie of Jerviswood, were 
no assassins. Monmouth was not a 
scrupulous man, and had little affec- 
tion for his uncle, but he would never 
have consented to the murder of his 
father. Shaftesbury’s complicity must 
remain more doubtful. But it is with 
Ferguson that we are directly con- 
cerned. That he was at a very early 
stage in the confidence of the more 
desperate plotters his biographer ad- 
mits ; but he claims to prove that his 
hero used his knowledge to thwart the 
scheme, and that its miscarriage was 
solely due to his courage and ingenuity. 
He has undoubtedly shown cause for 
reconsidering the unanimous verdict 
which has for more than two centuries 
named Ferguson as the prime mover 
and guider of these murderous de- 
signs ; but that he has conclusively 
established his case is not so certain, 
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Together with the letters to his wife 
there was discovered in the same office 
a manuscript in Ferguson’s hand- 
writing, endorsed by him, “* Concerning 
the Rye House business”; and the 
whole question turns upon the amount 
of credence that, in the face of all 
evidence to the contrary, can be given 
to the writer’s vindication of his own 
character. Mr. Ferguson of course 
claims for it implicit credence, but 
not all the arguments by which he 
supports his claim move us equally. 
The pious and kindly language of 
those letters to the wife, on which 
he so triumphantly relies, seem to us 
of little real value. The history of 
human nature has long ago proved that 
the domestic affections can co-exist 
with the blackest crimes. That one of 
them at any rate tends to contradict 
Burnet’s statement that Ferguson was 
a common swindler we cordially ad- 
mit ; but, because he, when in hiding 
for his life on a charge of treason, 
sent his wife a recipe for her gout and 
expressed his sorrow at being separ- 
ated from her and her children, to 
maintain that he was incapable of 
countenancing assassination to further 
his political designs, seems to us, we 
frankly own, absurd. Ferguson was 
a fanatic, and a religious fanatic, the 
most dangerous of the breed: “ half 
maniac and half knave,”’ Macaulay 
calls him, and his biographer, though 
he is clearly unaware of it, practically 
leads his readers to the conclusion that 
these stern epithets were not unde- 
served. The history of those times 
shows very plainly what religious 
fanatics were capable of. The assassins 
of Sharp professed to believe their 
deed directly inspired and sanctioned 
by God, and rode to their bloody 
work with His name upon their lips. 
Are we compelled to believe that a 
man, who manifestly had in his own 
composition much of the qualities 
which make such men as Burley and 
Hamilton, was incapable of assenting 
to the murder of two enemies whom 
he called tyrants and heretics, be- 
cause he could pray God to bless his 
wife? 


The evidence outside Ferguson’s own 
testimony is pretty equally divided. 
Rumsey and West, two of the con- 
spirators who turned King’s evidence, 
laid the chief blame on him. Another 
of them, Bourne, with whom Ferguson 
had often lodged in London and who 
seems to have been much in his con- 
fidence, said that he had learned from 
him that the design had been pre- 
vented—which, however, is not, as 
his biographer seems to think, the 
same thing as saying that Ferguson 
had prevented it. Moreover, this wit- 
ness owned on another occasion to a 
certain speech of Ferguson, directly 
incompatible with any hesitation to 
take life. Holloway, who was exe- 
cuted, acquitted Ferguson, and declared 
West and Rumsey to be the guilty 
parties. It is more pleasant to believe 
that the man who suffers for his fault 
is speaking truth, than to believe the 
man who saves his own life by be- 
traying his comrades: on the other 
hand must be remembered the natural 
inclination of a man, brought to death 
by treachery, to give his last breath 
to the confusion of the traitor. Still, 
it may be fairly argued that so far 
the evidence makes more for Ferguson 
than against him. On the other side is 
Monmouth, who, on Sprat’s authority, 
told the King that Ferguson “ was 
always for cutting of throats, saying 
it was the most compendious way.” 
Lord Howard of Escrick spoke also to 
certain dark hints ; and Carstares, not 
the ally of the villain Oates, but the 
brave clergyman who had kept his faith 
under torture, and who was loved and 
trusted by William as much as any 
man after Bentinck, owned that Fer- 
guson had declared it would be neces- 
sary to “cut off a few.” The evidence 
of neither Monmouth nor Howard goes 
for much: both were men who in 
moments of extreme peril would hesi- 
tate at nothing to save themselves. 
But Carstares was an honest as well 
as a brave man, and his testimony it 
seems impossible to explain away by 
interpreting the words spoken to him 
as referring only to the insurrection. 

This, we think, fairly represents the 
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sum of the evidence for and against 
the Plotter, and it will thus be seen 
that the verdict must go by the mea- 
sure of belief due to his own story. 
Briefly told that story is to this effect. 
As soon as the scheme for the assassin- 
ation of the two brothers was revealed 
to him, he carried the news at once to 
Monmouth, who swore he would not 
have it, and charged him to stop it at 
his peril. This he did; but, as the 
Duke had strictly enjoined that his 
knowledge of the plot should never be 
revealed, his lips were closed while 
Monmouth lived. This is all clear and 
reasonable enough. Monmouth, when 
confessing to his father his share in the 
plan of the insurrection, had denied all 
knowledge of the intended murder ; 
and Ferguson therefore could not ex- 
culpate himself without giving his best 
patron the lie. His biographer, how- 
ever, rather discounts his own belief 
in this story by the suggestion that his 
hero’s mysterious and inexplicable es- 
cape might be due to the Government’s 
consent to'favour a man who, as they 
had learned from Monmouth, had 
managed at great personal risk to 
save the King’s life. But not to press 
this point, what is not clear or reason- 
able is Ferguson’s silence after Mon- 
mouth’s death had unsealed his lips. 
[t seems probable that his manuscript 
was seized, with the writer’s other 
papers, in 1696, after the discovery of 
the Assassination Plot. During ten 
years therefore Ferguson had ample 
opportunity for clearing himself from 
an odious charge which he knew to be 
universally believed against him. Yet 
he made no sign. 

On reviewing the whole case we can- 
not think that Mr. Ferguson has made 
good his claim. We are willing to own 
that he has shown cause for an appeal. 
We are even willing to allow that 
there may be grounds for granting 
him a verdict of Not Proven, But to 
allow him to have established his plea 
of Not Guilty is, we must frankly say, 
in the face of even his own witnesses, 
impossible. 

We can only touch on two out of 
the many other points on which we 


find ourselves at issue with Mr. Fer- 
guson ; and on them we must be brief. 
Macaulay has branded the declaration 
which was read at the market cross 
of Lyme on the fourth of June, 1685, 
as a libel of the lowest class both 
in sentiment and language. This 
declaration was confessedly the work 
of Ferguson, and his biographer has 
therefore to defend it. ‘It was,” he 
says, “‘ viewed very differently by those 
to whom it was addressed.” No doubt ; 
and the speeches made by certain law- 
less ruffians both in England and Ire- 
land to-day are no doubt viewed very 
differently by those to whom they are 
addressed, without changing the views 
of all decent members of the commu- 
nity, Irish and English alike, who may 
be at the pains to read them. “ It 
contained,” says Macaulay, 


“undoubtedly many just charges against the 
Government. But these charges were set 
forth in the prolix and inflated style of a bad 
pamphlet ; and the paper contained other 
charges, of which the whole disgrace falls on 
those who made them. The Duke of York, 
it was positively aflirmed, had burned down 
London, had strangled Godfrey, had eut the 
throat of Essex, and had poisoned the late 
King.” 


These charges, says Mr. Ferguson, 
were “but the ordinary missiles of 
factious politics.” The “ missiles of 
factious politics” are no doubt, as 
Macaulay says, and as certain persons 
who call themselves statesmen are 
now proving to their unalloyed satis- 
faction, extremely useful in “stimu- 
lating the passions of the vulgar.” But 
they are not, we submit, well placed in 
the mouth of one professing to call his 
lawful subjects to aid him in recovering 
his birthright from a usurper, and in 
restoring the religion and liberty of 
his kingdom, As for the manner of 
this declaration, Mr. Ferguson con- 
siders it far superior as a specimen of 
literary style to the declaration drawn 
up by James Stewart for Argyll. To 
decide the literary claims of two such 
masterpieces would tax the skill of the 
critic who argued on the superiority of 
his own fooling over that of his friend, 
Sir Toby Belch. But as Mr. Ferguson, 
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with his rare, but surely somewhat 
puzzling candour, has printed large 
extracts from the English declaration, 
the curious have ample opportunity 
for judging its quality. This, however, 
is more to the purpose : his biographer 
has based his apology on the ground 
that Ferguson, even when most mis- 
taken and when most misled by reli- 
gious and political zeal, was at bottom a 
man of genuine and sincere conviction, 
was, in short, a good and honest man. 
Is it, we would ask, the part of a good 
and honest man, a professing minister 
of the Christian religion, to bring 
against another for any purpose charges 
of the gravest and most odious nature 
which he knows to be absolutely false ? 

The last of Mr. Ferguson’s claims 
that we propose to traverse is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all. It does 
not involve matters of such grave 
moment as the others, but it is even 
more singular. When William had 
brought his great enterprise to a 
settled conclusion, he did not overlook 
even the meanest of those who had 
been associated with it. Wildman 
was made Postmaster-General: Fer- 
guson was rewarded with a sinecure 
in the Excise worth five hundred 
pounds a year. He had scarcely been 
settled in his new office when he 
turned to his old game. He could no 
longer conspire against the Stuarts: 
he therefore turned Jacobite and con- 
spired for them. He was in the Scotch 
plot of Sir James Montgomery: he 
was in the plot which Russell crushed 
in the bay of La Hogue: he was in 
the Lancashire plot: he was in the 
plot of Charnock and Fenwick, which, 
like the old affair of the Rye House, 
included an assassination scheme fo- 
mented by the notorious “Scum” 
Goodman. For his share in this last 
business he was locked up in Newgate 
for nearly a year. He was next heard 
of in connection with those mysterious 
intrigues of Lovat, popularly known 
as the Scots, or Queensberry, Plot. 
This gave him an opportunity of at 
once advertising his new principles 


and paying off an old grudge, He 
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congratulated the country on being 
once more ruled by “one of the 
serene family of Stuarts”; and he 
denounced Carstares, who had been 
lately elected Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, as one who had 
been deepest in the designs of the 
Rye House conspirators. Neverthe- 
less, despite his declarations, and his 
assurance under examination, he was 
again lodged in Newgate. His pro- 
secution, however, came to nothing, 
and after some months’ imprisonment 
he was set free. From this time he 
seems to have plotted no more. But 
his pen was as busy as ever; and to 
this period belongs the most remark- 
able of all his writings, a history of 
the Revolution, designed to show that 
it was in reality a Popish device, and 
William no more than the unscrupu- 
lous agent of the Jesuits. At length 
the end came, as the end of such a life 
was fated to come, in poverty and sad- 
ness. In 1710 he lost his faithful and 
affectionate wife: the children of his 
dead brother were taken from him by 
their guardian: and in 1714 his dark 
and wayward spirit knew rest at last. 
His biographer has been at great 
pains to show that this sudden and 
startling change from the extreme of 
Whiggery to the extreme of Jacobit- 
ism was, like all the actions of his 
life, based on sincere convictions. 
The results of the Revolution were not, 
we are told, such as he had hoped for : 
the toleration extended by William to 
the Roman Catholics was naturally 
resented by one whose whole life had 
been a struggle against the tyranny of 
the Papists. Surely this is a strange 
way of ‘accounting for this champion 
of the Protestant faith throwing him- 
self into the arms of its bitterest 
enemy. But from arguments Mr. 
Ferguson soon passes into excuses. 


“Is it so improbable that an honest but 
hot - tempered man, finding himself dis- 
appointed in those from whom he had expected 
something very different from what he saw, 
and also a little piqued at glaring neglect of 
his own past exertions, learning that much he 
had believed was groundless, should reconsider 
the past, reverse the engine, and retrace his 
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career? Sir Robert Peel was converted to 
Free Trade after the triumph of Protection in 
1841 ; his most prominent disciple executed a 
sharper political curve in the closing months 
of 1885,” 

Few who care to acquaint them- 
selves with the nature of Ferguson’s 
exertions, as shown, for example, in the 
Presbyterian meeting-house at Exeter, 
and to consider how far they were 
likely to have furthered the success of 
the Revolution, will probably consider 
them to have been glaringly neglected 
by a sinecure of five hundred pounds 
a year. Nor is it a happier use of 
words to describe him as retracing his 
career. He did no such thing. He had 
hitherto been a Presbyterian and Non- 
conformist of the straitest sect. He 
was now to become a High Churchman ; 
and indeed, when he did not hesitate 
to declare that, if James were restored, 
he would put a rope round his neck 
and ask pardon of him on his knees, 
the current report that he had turned 
Papist was, to say the least, not un- 
reasonable. But the last excuse is the 
strangest of all, and most strange 
indeed to come from a member of Mr. 
Ferguson’s profession. In what court 
of law has it been ever held good that 
the offence of one man is condoned by 
the same offence having been previously 
committed by another? Nor is the 
political parallel more happily drawn. 
Mr. Gladstone’s soul may lack the star- 
like properties of Milton’s, but it 
certainly dwells apart: he is not 
made as others are. Those changes of 
political front which so sorely puzzle 
feebler heads, to him are evolutions as 
natural and inevitable as those by 
which men grew out of monkeys. He 
reposes secure in the belief of his own 
reasonableness. For our part we can 
only say, with Falstaff’s tailor, that 
we like not the security. 

But, urges Mr. Ferguson, if the 
Plotter’s last state be inexplicable, at 
least it was the state of an honest man : 
we must not doubt the sincerity of a 
man who, when he changes, changes 
to the losing side. Again we cannot 
accept the excuse. Not for many 
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years after William was settled on 
the throne, not for many years after 
he was in his grave, was it clear to 
the men of those days that the cause 
of the Stuarts was a lost cause. If 
any faith is to be put in the Plotter’s 
own language it was certainly not clear 
to him, when he told James that if he 
landed in England with fifteen thou- 
sand men he would be joined by more 
than he brought, and, with God’s 
assistance, would march peaceably to 
Whitehall; or again, when he offered 
to give himself up for punishment in 
France, if that enterprise should mis- 
carry whose utter and irretrievable 
failure James himself saw accomplished 
from the ramparts of Saint Vaast. 
And finally we must beg to remind 
Mr. Ferguson that this honest man 
did not scruple to take the money 
of the king he was betraying till 
his treachery became too gross for 
that king’s forbearance. “He was 
free,” says his biographer triumph- 
antly, “from the inexpiable baseness 
of Marlborough and Sunderland.” It 
strikes us that to live on the bounty 
of the man you are betraying bears a 
very strong aflinity indeed to the in- 
expiable baseness which has been laid 
to the charge of Marlborough. 

But though we can accept neither 
Mr. Ferguson’s arguments nor his ex- 
cuses, we cordially agree with him 
that there is nothing improbable in 
his hero’s conduct. Nor do we find 
anything in it inexplicable. It seems 
to us, on the contrary, of a piece with 
all the actions of his life, and with his 
own explanation of those actions. And 
it is Mr. Ferguson himself who has 
made this clear to us. He has told us 
how, when the Rye House bubble was 
blown, and the conspirators were met 
for the last time, the confident Plotter 
laughed at their fears. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, “you are strangers to this 
kind of exercise ; I have been used to 
fly, I will never leave off as long as I 
live.” In these words lies the simple 
solution of the whole problem. In 
one of the most amusing of his Idlers 
Johnson has illustrated a class of 
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writers, not indeed confined to his day, 
by the example of Hudibras, who told 
the clock by algebra, or of the lady 
in Young’s Satires, who drank tea by 
stratagem. The mind of Ferguson 
was of the same cast; but instead of 
contenting himself with the follies 
ridiculed by the satirists, he took for 
his playthings the fortunes of kingdoms 
and the lives of men. The dark and 
tortuous ways of a conspirator, the ex- 
citement and the danger, were to him as 
the very breath of his nostrils. We 
have not the smallest doubt that if 
William had rewarded him with a sine- 
cure worth five thousand instead of 
five hundred pounds a year, he would 
have begun to plot for the Stuarts 
before he had drawn six months’ pay ; 
and we have no more doubt that, if 
the Stuarts had been restored, the 
first plot formed against them would 
have been formed by Ferguson. It is 
possible that in the first instance his 
action may have been undertaken for 
conscience’ sake, aggravated by a 
sense of personal injustice; but it 
must be clear to every one who reads 
this book that all other feelings soon 
became lost in the sheer love of plotting 
for plotting’s sake, aggravated by that 
lust of notoriety which in all ages and 
in every country has been the main- 
spring of half the political follies of 
mankind. As Monmouth’s army 
marched out of Taunton for Bridge- 
water, he swaggered among the spec- 
tators brandishing a drawn sword and 
shouting, “Iam Ferguson! That fa- 
mous Ferguson for whose head so many 
hundred pounds have been offered! I 
am that man, I amthat man!” And 
this is the man to whose exertions we 
are to believe the happy consummation 
of the Revolution of 1688 was mainly 
due, and who was glaringly neglected 
by the gift of a sinecure worth five 
hundred pounds a year! In truth 
Macaulay, to whose confusion this 
volume has been written, is its hero’s 
best apologist when he dubs him a 
brainsick and half-witted fanatic. In 
the belief that for the most part of 
his life he may not have been really 
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responsible for his actions lies his only 
claim to be called an honest man. He 
proudly proclaimed himself to have 
been a great rebel but never a traitor. 
But this claim his biographer has him- 
self helped to demolish. “To know 
and not reveal was treason in any,” 
he writes about the necessity for con- 
cealing Monmouth’s knowledge of the 
Rye House plot, “‘but something more 
in the son of a king.” If to know 
and not reveal be treason, if to com- 
mit treason makes a traitor, what, in 
the name of the English language, 
was Robert Ferguson 4 

Much as we have been forced to 
disagree with the Plotter’s biographer, 
we owe him our thanks for an ex- 
tremely interesting book. He is not 
indeed a very close or acute reasoner : 
he does not seem always to clearly 
understand the true force of his argu- 
ments or even of his words. But he 
writes often with spirit, and some- 
times with eloquence: he is never 
violent, or rude, or disingenuous, as 
is so frequently the way with those 
who essay to set historians right; 
and his candour is beyond all praise. 
And his book is interesting for yet 
another reason. It is, as one may 
say, a reductio ad absurdum of that 
passion for rewriting history which 
animates so many able men in these 
days. This passion is in itself most 
laudable, has often produced the 
happiest results, and will no doubt 
produce many still happier as time 
and place bring fresh rewards to man’s 
patience and ingenuity, Yet it isa 
passion which, like all human emotions, 
needs a strong curb. The followers of 
Cortez ‘stared at each other with a 
wild surmise” when their captain first 
showed them the waters of the Pacific ; 
but at least they stood silent. Our bold 
travellers into the dusty regions of 
State Paper offices and family archives 
are full of yet wilder surmises; and 
they do not keep silence. They rush 
into print, and too late lament, as Mr. 
Ferguson is no doubt now lamenting, 
their neglect of Jonathan Oldbuck’s 
warning to all antiquaries, to publish 
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no pamphlet till they have got to the 
bottom of the matter. The discovery 
of a bundle of letters and a manuscript 
inspired Mr. Ferguson with the design 
of repairing the reputation of a man 
who had been grossly slandered by a 
famous historian. The result of his 
pious labour has been to establish the 
historian whom he wished to confound, 
and to confound the reputation which 
he wished to establish. 

Even if these papers had materially 
altered or even destroyed Macaulay’s 
portrait of the Plotter, it would be 
absurd to charge him with wilful per- 
version of the truth, or to call him a 
gross and notorious historical male- 
factor, because he was ignorant of 
documents which were not known to 
be in existence till a quarter of a cen- 
tury after he wrote. Every authority 
which it was possible for him to con- 
sult told him the same story. It may 
be said that these papers were in the 
State Paper Office, which was as open 
to him as to Mr. Marsh or Mr. 
Ferguson. But it is common know- 
ledge that till within recent years the 
vast majority of the contents of that 
treasure-house of history were as in- 
accessible to mortal eyes as the lost 
decades of Livy are, and as_ the 
letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne 
ought to be. 

Macaulay, of course, needs no 
guardian of his fame. He was but 
a human being, even as his critics 
will some day prove to be: he was 
a man of strong political feelings, 
—as the author of Obiter Dicta 
humorously observes, when we take 
up his history “we know it is going 
to be a bad time for the Tories”: he 
had a wonderful command of lan- 
guage and a style of extraordinary 
brilliancy and force,—“ his marvel- 
lous power of style,” says Sir James 
Stephen, “ blinded him to the effect 
which his language produced.” Yet the 
discoveries made since his death, though 
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they have sometimes proved him to be 
wrong in his conjectures, have very 
rarely indeed proved him to be wrong 
in his facts. No historian who has 
been so often indicted has come so 
well out of court ; and the frequent 
efforts made to discredit him have, by 
the delightful irony of fate, but served 
to increase the general admiration for 
his prodigious talents. The failure of 
these attacks, even when there has 
been some appearance of reason for 
them, has often been aggravated by 
the clumsiness and bad temper of the 
assailant. But more often they have 
failed for the simple reason that, 
blinded by the false triumph of a 
discovery, the assailant has been un- 
able to see that what he takes for 
errors of fact are in reality differences 
of opinion. 

But though Macaulay needs no 
champion, the spirit which raises a 
howl of delight whenever a man of 
higher stature than his fellows is 
discovered to have blundered needs 
checking. It is both foolish and dis- 
quieting. It is foolish when turned 
against the dead, because it forgets 
that every day almost increases the 
stock of human knowledge, and that 
the sum of the knowledge of one 
generation is but a part of the know- 
ledge of the next. It is disquieting 
when turned against the living, be- 
cause it suggests an ignoble pleasure in 
defacing the greatness it cannot emu- 
late. It is well that mistakes should 
be corrected and pretensions rebuked. 
It has even been said that it is not 
the critic’s business to be thankful. 
In a certain sense this is so; and he 
who said it knew well in what sense. 
But at least it is not the critic’s 
business to be unthankful, or to give 
all his ingenuity to prove that the 
greatest have their moments of weak- 
ness even as the least. It is only the 
front of brass that is always bent 
upon the feet of clay. 





AN EPISODE OF 
Cuance had thrown them together 
in a little inn on the Moselle, the 
briefless Barrister, wandering melan- 
choly and alone, and these charming 
English girls with their brothers, the 
Artist and the young Oxonian. And 
now on a glorious August day they 
were dining like old friends together 
in the leafy verandah overlooking the 
river, amid a litter of home newspapers 
ten days old, paint-boxes, camp-stools, 
half-finished sketches and cigars. “ Are 
we going, or are we not, to the fest 
at Piinderich to-morrow!” said the 
Wanderer to his fair neighbour, the 
talented Titania. ‘‘ Of course we are,” 
replied Titania. “ Who ever dreamt of 
anything else?” chimed in Speranza, 
darting a fiery glance at their guar- 
dians, the head and under-keepers, the 
Student and the Artist, the brothers! 
The Artist shook his head and looked 
solemnly at the canvas by his side ; 
but the Student said nothing, for he 
quailed under Speranza’s glance. 

So it was arranged, and the two 
horses of the village with its ancient 
waggonette bespoken. Next day at 
two they start, leaving the Artist to 
his labours, but taking with them for 
sponsors the daughters of their host, 
the stalwart Henriette and Augusta, 
and their cousin Mathilde with the 
blue revolving eyes. On rumbles the 
ancient waggonette through the fruit- 
tree avenues which line the river, tlow- 
ing swift between climbing, rock- 
crowned vineyards, past old-world 
villages and tall, white gabled houses 
adorned with wonderful carvings, past 
countless wayside shrines decked with 
fresh flowers. 

Piinderich is reached by four. The 
little village is gay with flags and gar- 
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lands of leaves and flowers stretched 
across the streets: every little inn, 
and there are many of them, hums 
and throbs with music and dancing. 
The gastwirthschaft-schneiders, where 
the “better people” congregate, is 
already crammed. The long benches 
indoors and out of doors are packed 
with bronzed festive faces: on every 
woman’s lips is a smile; in each male 
mouth a heavy porcelain pipe: the 
tables are brilliant with tall glasses of 
bright yellow wine, From the tanz- 
saal overhead come the inspiriting 
strains of waltz and polka, and the 
measured thump of heavy feet. A 
space is cleared for the new comers at 
the end of the garden, chairs and table 
set down, the wine ordered,—the 
choicest at one shilling the bottle !— 
and preparations made instantly for 
the fray. The etiquette is simple but 
severe—the young man selects his 
partner, approaches her without in- 
troduction, makes a ceremonious bow, 
offers his arm, and away! Only, when 
once his arm has been taken by the 
young lady, she must not let it go 
until he brings her back flushed and 
breathless to her friends, acknowledg- 
ing his happiness with a second 
ceremonious bow. 

Henriette, Augusta, and Mathilde 
are soon snapped up by old friends. 
Nothing daunted, the Wanderer, having 
with due ceremony invited Titania, 
threads a way through the crowded 
garden alleys, up the twisting ram- 
shackle staircase, and emerging finally 
througha cloud of tobacco smoke, which 
rises from the tables encroaching upon 
the tan<-saal, bursts upon the admiring 
gaze of the dancers. The youth of Piin- 
derich is troubled by Titania’s entry. 
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It is something strange to them, this 
creature so sylph-like and delicate, this 
beauty weighing wonderfully less than 
eleven stone. In Rome you must do 
as Rome does. Here, therefore, you 
must not hold your partner with out- 
stretched arm in teapot fashion: nay, 
she must hold you as if she would lift 
a heavy sack, and your left arm in- 
stead of being outstretched must be 
tucked behind your back. The step is 
fast and furious—the hop-waltz, in 
fact, affected by illustrious personages 
at home. No guidance is attempted, 
nor indeed is possible: the method of 
holding partners being designed to 
make each couple as like a ball as 
possible, so as to profit by the frequent 
cannons. 

But if the dance is fast and furious 
it stops suddenly: the “ half-dance,” 
as they call it, is over. From his 
narrow gallery in the corner, the 
chef @orchestre steps down and walks 
slowly round the room collecting from 
each gentleman one penny for himself 
and his partner, the price of the 
dance. 

During the interval the young men’s 
eyes are fixed upon Titania, reveren- 
tially, but not without a glad expect- 
ancy. However, the money has been 
collected. The music strikes up again, 
and the dance proceeds merrily to its 
close. Then the couples come pouring 
into the garden, and ere Titania is 
seated, a dozen claimants for her hand 
present themselves. Speranza has al- 
ready been borne off by some impetuous 
youth. The Wanderer meantime is 
not idle, and his roving eye soon en- 
counters the /e//e of Piinderich. She 
is embarrassed between numerous 
suitors: the Wanderer steps up to 
make another, and with a smile she 
cuts the Gordian knot by walking off 
with the Englishman. How pretty 
she is in her dress of simple grey, her 
soft brown hair lying in glossy coils 
upon her head, her brown eyes brim- 
ming with truth, the touch of the sun 
on her firm cheeks, straight little nose, 
and the backs of her dimpled hands 
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—for no gloves are worn! And how 
sweetly serious hersmile! No wonder 
that the Wanderer feels proud, and 
bears himself with haughty assurance 
as he fights his way up stairs. 

There, in the tanz-saal, Titania and 
Speranza are working havoc among 
honest German hearts, and the Student, 
standing grim in a corner, murmurs, 

** Are things what they seem, 
Or are visions about ?” 


as he watches the pride of London 
drawing-rooms tearing round in the 
clutches of these horny-handed sons of 
toil, these sunburnt vine-growers in 
their heavy boots. Mark Hermann’s 
face as he bobs round with Titania 
clasped to his heart, what a smile illu- 
minates its capacious contours! But, 
alas, in the interval for the collection 
of the orchestral pence, his expression 
suddenly clouds over, and a cold per- 
spiration bathes his forehead. And 
why? ‘Titania’s arm is pricked by the 
great pin which fastens the rose in his 
coat! German is too rough a tongue 
for her lips—at least she does not speak 
it—and he takes her gesture to mean 
that she would like the rose. Poor 
fellow ! Dorothea is watching him with 
jealous eyes—Dorothea, who pinned 
in the rose that afternoon! Was there 
ever a more poignant situation? He 
has torn the rose desperately from his 
buttonhole, and handed it over with 
trembling hand and averted eyes. But 
instantly he feels Titania’s deft fingers 
pinning it in again: his relief is too 
heartfelt to be concealed: the bud- 
ding tragedy is nipped, and the wide 
smile settles once more on his face. 
The dance over, he seeks Dorothea, 
still smiling, but less widely, and 
somewhat guiltily. She has no an- 
swering smile for him, and the hold 
she lays on his arm is not relaxed 
until the evening is done. 

So waltz follows polka, and polka 
waltz, with the occasional interlude of 
a Rhinelander, just to try the visitors’ 
prowess by its awkward hitch, until 
ten o'clock is reached. Then carriages, 
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or rather carts, for the ox-cart is the 
native equivalent for the brougham, 
begin to be announced. The Wanderer 
is seen descending the staircase with 
the belle of Piinderich upon his arm, 
but the vine-embowered porch dis- 
creetly shields the tender parting as 
he hands her into the straw-laden ox- 
cart. He watches the slow jolting 
vehicle out of sight, and then turns 
sadly into the house, thinking of Nau- 
sicaa. Titania and Speranza have been 
danced off their feet by insatiable 
partners, and even now can scarcely 
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be torn from their grasp. Henriette, 
Augusta, and Mathilde, each appeals 
in vain for one more last dance with 
the favoured swain: the ancient wag- 
gonette stops the way, the Student 
with an expression of absolute deter- 
mination has already taken his seat, 
and off they must go. Warm farewells 
all round, a parting cheer, and home 
they drive in the starlight, waking on 
the way the thousand and one echoes 
of the winding valley. 


RoLanp GRAHAM, 





CHRIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


CuristINA CompTON sat upon the low 
garden wall of the villa which her 
father had taken at Cannes for the 
winter, and dangled her legs con- 
tentedly in the sunshine. Behind 
her was the garden, which was but 
a modest garden, and the villa, which, 
though modest enough in point of 
size, commanded anything but a 
modest rent; for the great world 
has long since marked Cannes for its 
own, and modesty of any kind would 
be out of place under such distin- 
guished patronage. 

Some disagreeable people might 
even assert that a certain lack of 
modesty was displayed by a young lady 
of seventeen, who chose to perch her- 


self upon a wall overlooking the high 
road ; but Chris as yet knew nothing 
of disagreeable people, or the dis- 
agreeable things that they are wont 


to say to and of one another. The 
world to her was a pleasant place, 
and its inhabitants a friendly and 
joyous set of beings, most of whom, 
so far as her faculties of obser- 
vation (which were considerable) had 
enabled her to judge, had little to do 
but to amuse themselves, and who 
seemed to do that pretty successfully, 
upon the whole. For her own part, 
she had always amused herself very 
well indeed, and now that her educa- 
tion was considered to be completed 
and she was emancipated from 
the control of schoolmistresses and 
music-masters, she had nothing left 
to wish for, except the not far-distant 
day when, as she supposed, she would 
be presented to her Sovereign, and 
would take an active part in those 
London gaieties of which she had 
heard so much from her friends. 
Meanwhile, she was very well satis- 
fied to remain a child for a few acuths 


longer, and to enjoy the privileges of 
childhood, chief among which was 
that of doing exactly what she pleased 
at all times and in all circum- 
stances. Young ladies who have been 
presented at Court and introduced to 
London society are not, she had been 
given to understand, quite so free as 
that. For the moment it was her 
good pleasure to seat herself upon the 
wall aforesaid, and bask in the sun- 
shine, and survey the glittering blue 
bay beneath her and the red-roofed 
houses of the old town, huddled 
together on their promontory, and 
the sharp, jagged outlines of the 
mountains beyond. Beside her sat 
her little Yorkshire terrier, Peter, 
who did not personally care much 
about sitting upon a wall, except in 
so far as it gave him an opportunity 
of descrying any cat who might dare 
to show her face in the vicinity, but 
who knew his place better than to 
raise objections to any method 
of passing the time selected by his 
mistress, 

It was only half-past ten o’clock in 
the morning, so that Cannes, in the 
fashionable sense of the word, was 
hardly awake yet. Fashionable 
Cannes had been to a ball the 
night before, and would not show 
its nose out of doors for another 
hour and a half at least; but Chris 
had many friends who did not belong 
to the fashionable class, and presently 
one after another of these came tramp- 
ing along the dusty road and stopped 
to speak to her. The first to arrive 
was José, the Spanish pedlar, in his 
velvet jacket, with that striped rug 
flung over his shoulder, which Chris 
always wished that somebody would 
buy, if only to relieve him of the 
nuisance of carrying it. Indeed, this 
was such a hot morning that when he 
came to a standstill beside her, and 
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showed his white teeth and raised his 
hand to his round cap, as usual, she 
declared that she would buy it her- 
self, only she hadn’t got any money 
left. 

José said that was of no conse- 
quence at all; the seforita could pay 
him some day—any day. At the 
same time, he really could not re- 
commend the rug. Such things were 
all very well for mere tourists, but 
for persons who really knew the value 
of beautiful work, like the seforita, 
they were .scarcely suitable. He had 
some lace, now, which was truly 
exquisite. And forthwith he placed 
his oblong box upon the wall and 
began to display his treasures. 

But Chris did not want any lace. 
She had plenty of it, packed away, 
“ which used to belong to my mother,” 
she explained, “and which I suppose 
I shall begin to wear next year.” 
What she really would like would 
be one of the enormous clasp-knives, 
which formed a portion of Jos¢’s 
stock-in-trade. 

José, however, shook his head 
decisively. Knives, said he, were 
not for young ladies, who would only 
eut their fingers with them. For 
men they were useful—and he pro- 
ceeded to point out how a man might 
be called upon to make use of them 
—but it must not be said that he 
had provided the seforita with the 
means of inflicting an ugly wound upon 
herself. 

** Very well,” answered Chris, draw- 
ing her feet on to the top of the wall, 
clasping her hands round her legs and 
resting her chin upon her knees, “ then 
we won’t buy or sell to-day. Tell me 
about the bull-fights at Seville.” 

So José quickly rolled up a cigarette 
between his brown fingers, lighted it, 
and embarked in his broken French 
upon a descriptive narration which he 
had made many times before, and 
which never failed to excite both him 
and his hearer as it went on. Chris, 
who loved all animals, was never quite 
sure that she ought not to feel sorry for 
the poor bull ; but then, as José pointed 
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out to her, the bull had a noble fight 
for it, which he could not help enjoy- 
ing, and which he probably did not 
expect to terminate in his death : 
added to which, his death, when it 
came, was a swift one, while it occa- 
sionally happened that he killed or 
maimed his most formidable antago- 
nist. As for the part which the horses 
played in the show, José passed lightly 
over that. It was not pretty, he 
admitted, but it was necessary. No- 
body, not even Frascuelo himself, 
could fight a perfectly fresh and un- 
tired bull. Besides, it was the 
custom of the country, just as it 
was the custom in the  seforita’s 
country, he had been told, to let a 
whole pack of hounds tear a fox to 
pieces. 

After a time, José shouldered his 
rug and his box of rubbish, and 
strolled off on his daily round to the 
villas of those opulent foreigners with 
whom it was alike his business and 
his pleasure to haggle; but he was 
soon replaced by other wayfarers. 
The company of Italian minstrels 
and singers, who troll out the same 
songs in every city of the peninsula 
from Naples to Venice, and who turn 
aside in the winter season to reap their 
share of the golden harvest of the 
Riviera : the beggars who managed to 
pick up a livelihood by soliciting alms 
even in a department where mendicity 
is prohibited : the slouching sergent d: 
ville, who pretended not to see their 
illegal proceedings : the man who sold 
hot chestnuts—as though any human 
being could want to eat hot chestnuts 
on such a morning !—these and many 
others passed the spot where Miss 
Compton had taken up her station, 
and halted to wish her good-day and 
answer the quick questions that she 
put to them about themselves and 
their belongings. She knew each of 
them by name: she had a few sous 
for the beggars and a kindly word for 
everybody. In return, she received 
plenty of those direct and unequivocal 
compliments which fall naturally from 
the lips of Southern people, and which 
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were probably as sincere as they were 
outspoken. 

Whether Chris Compton was a 
pretty girl or not was a moot point 
among women, most of whom, to tell 
the truth, were inclined to decide that 
she was not. Her features, to be 
sure, were not regular: her nose was 
too short: her eyes, though bright, 
were not particularly large : when you 
had said that she had a neat figure, a 
good complexion, and that her dark 
hair, with bronze lights in it here 
and there, was well enough in its way, 
you had said about all that there was 
to be said fcr her. But these were 
feminine criticisms. No masculine 
mind had ever doubted the obvious 
fact of her beauty, though the mascu- 
line intellect might not be equal to 
the task of defining in what it con- 
sisted. And so her humble friends 
did not hesitate to tell her that she 
was as beautiful as the morning, which 
statement was listened to without any 
embarrassment upon her part. Some 
of them snapped their fingers amiably 
at Peter, who, however, only responded 
by a sort of snort, and by gazing over 
their heads; for Peter was a good 
deal more exclusive than his mistress, 
and tolerated no familiarities from 
social inferiors. 

But at length a pedestrian hove in 
sight whom this haughty terrier deemed 
worthy of more cordial demonstrations 
of regard. He cocked his little brown 
ears, he wagged his stump of a tail 
excitedly : finally he leapt down from 
the wall, and scurried along the road 
to greet the new comer, whirling past 
him and approaching him by a series 
of narrowing circles, as his habit was 
when under the sway of pleasurable 
emotion. He was a dog of immense 
discrimination; but the most dis- 
criminating of dogs and men make 
mistakes sometimes, and a _ keen 
observer might have fancied that 
Peter was making a little mistake in 
this instance. Because, somehow or 
other, the very handsome young man 
upon whose trousers he was leaving 
the imprints of his dusty paws did not 


look quite like a gentleman. It was 
not that the young man was badly 
dressed—he was, if anything, rather 
too well dressed : it was not that there 
was anything particular in his gait or 
bearing that could be said to denote 
vulgarity ; but there was a subdued 
suggestion of swagger about him, an 
air of assurance which only those 
assume who are not sure of them- 
selves ; and when he opened his lips 
there was no longer any doubt about 
the matter, for his voice was not a 
gentleman’s voice. 

But these details, which did not 
attract everybody’s notice, are merely 
mentioned here for the guidance of the 
reader. Mr. Valentine Richardson 
was admitted into the society of 
gentlemen, and was to most intents 
and purposes one of them. He was, 
moreover, extremely good-looking, 
tall, dark, well put together, and 
using his limbs with the easy grace of 
an athlete. His age might be two- 
and-twenty or thereabouts. Such 


natural advantages cannot but help 
a man on the road towards popu- 
larity; and as for Peter, he was in 
a manner bound to do homage to Mr. 


Richardson, Some acknowledgment, 
surely, is due to the benefactor who 
has bought you out of the thraldom 
of a dog-dealer’s restricted premises 
and presented you to the kindest mis- 
tress in the world. After all, Peter 
may have had mental reservations 
which he was too loyal to reveal. 

** Well, Chris,” said Mr. Richardson, 
taking off his hat—and though he 
took his hat off, he did so with an 
exaggerated flourish which robbed the 
action of its courtesy—* up early, as 
usual, I see.” 

Chris had imitated Peter and had 
slid off the wall. She now stood with 
her back against it, resting her elbows 
on the coping. 

“ Early !” she exclaimed scornfully. 
“Why, it is close upon the middle of 
the day! I have been up for the last 
five hours,” 

*« After having been in bed for the 
previous nine, eh? I have had to 
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make the best of four hours’ sleep, and 
yet here I am, as fresh as a daisy. So 
if you come to that, I think I have 
about as good a right to brag as you 
have.” 

“Were you dancing last night, 
then ?” 

“I grieve to say that I was less 
healthily employed. Went over to 
Monte Carlo with some fellows and 
won a hundred louis. Came back by 
the last train, and proceeded to lose 
them, together with another hundred 
odd to keep them company. Such is 
life!” 

“Such is the life which certain 
people choose to lead. I call it 
very silly of them,” observed Chris 
severely. 

“Hear, hear! I am quite of your 
opinion, my dear Chris — especially 
when I lose. Only I haven’t the 
courage of my convictions, as you 
have. You are a good girl, you see, 


whereas I am a very bad boy.” 
“Tf you go on in this way you will 


be ruined,” continued Chris. ‘I have 
heard more than one person say so 
lately.” 

“ How kind of more than one person 
to take such an interest in poor me! 
But so great is my ingratitude that I 
don’t care a little bit what more than 
one person in Cannes may think or say 
about me ; and I do hope that that one 
person isn’t going to be so unkind as 
to scold me on a nice fine morning like 
this—after I have risen with the lark 
on purpose to see her too!” 

“Oh, I am not scolding you, Mr. 
Richardson : of course, if you like to 
ruin yourself, you can.” 

* And ‘Mr. Richardson,’ if 
please! This is becoming serious.’ 

“Tam not going to call you ‘ Val’ 
any more,” Chris annnounced, with a 
very slight increase of colour, “ Lady 
Barnstaple says it doesn’t sound nice.” 

“Lady Barnstaple be hanged! Is 
she one of the amiable creatures who 
foretell my ruin? Anyhow, I don’t 
see why she should be an infallible 
judge of what sounds nice. ‘ Val’ 
may not sound nice to her, but it does 


you 
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to me ; and as I’m the person princi- 
pally concerned * 

“But I quite agree with her,” inter- 
rupted Chris: ‘I am getting too old 
now to call men by their christian 
names.” 

“1 don’t want you to call any other 
man by his christian name; only if 
you address me as ‘ Mr. Richardson’ 
again, I shall go away.” 

‘Mr. Richardson,” returned Chris 
with great promptitude. 

However, the young man did not 
carry out his dreadful threat. He 
perched himself upon the wall instead, 
and allowed the question of nomencla- 
ture to fall into abeyance, and chattered 
away volubly and rather amusingly 
for a quarter of an hour. His talk was 
chiefly of himself and his various ex- 
ploits and experiences, which seemed 
to have been of a striking nature. 

To one of his own sex such a style 
of conversation would very soon have 
become intolerable; but it is to be 
feared that Miss Compton did not find 
it so. The man was really something 
of a hero in a physical sense. He was 
a fair rider, a first-rate swimmer, and 
the best lawn-tennis player in Cannes, 
which advantages, added to his youth 
and beauty, were perhaps suflicient to 
excuse the admiration of a girl of 
seventeen. Nor were even his vices, 
so far as she was acquainted with 
them, of the kind which young people 
are prone to condemn unsparingly. 

He went away at last, remarking 
that he would be late for a breakfast- 
party at which he had promised to be 
present; and before he was out of 
sight, a small, delicate-looking man, 
very thin, very pale, with large, bright 
brown eyes and a carefully-trimmed 
beard and moustache, in which a few 
grey hairs were visible, emerged from 
the villa and stepped slowly across the 
garden. Chris, who had been stand- 
ing in the road, scrambled over the wall 
and ran to meet this new arrival, 
whom she kissed on both cheexs. 

“How are you this morning, 
father?” she asked. “ Still tired?” 

“T am still tired,” replied Mr. 
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‘ompton, with a slight smile. ‘I am 
always tired: I presume that I always 
shall be tired to the end of the chapter. 
It is a sensation to which one grows 
accustomed in the long run.” He 
paused for a moment, and then asked: 
“Was that young Richardson whom 
you were talking to?” 

Chris nodded. 

“Oh! Well, do you know, Chris, I 
think you had better not talk any 
more to young Richardson. Not in 
private, | mean. He is—well, rather 
a young cad,” 

“Oh, I don’t think he is that!” 
cried Chris, with a touch of indigna- 
tion. 

“No: you wouldn’t. Otherwise, 
you would hardly care to talk to him. 
But he appears to me to be a cad. 
Disreputable too, or on the verge 
of it. And nobody knows anything 
about him. We had perhaps better let 
him drop. Not with a thump, you 


know, but just let him drop gently.” 
Mr. Compton had a slow, languid 


method of enunciation. He spoke in 
short sentences, with a pause and 
something like a gasp for breath 
between each. Evidently he was not 
much interested in Mr. Richardson, 
perhaps not very much in his daughter 
either, for he did not seem even to 
hear a murmured protest on her part. 
Presently he asked, “Will you be 
seeing the Lavergnes to-day?” 

“ Yes,” answered Chris. “ I thought 
of breakfasting with them, if you were 
going out. I suppose you are going 
out?” 

* Oh, of course,” returned her father, 
with a short laugh. ‘“ When don’t I 
go out?—and when don’t I wish to 
goodness that I could stay at home! 
I have to lunch at the Duchess of 
Islay’s, which is an unspeakable bore. 
One always meets a host of people in 
that house, and one is lucky if one 
gets away by four o'clock. I was 
going to say that if you see Lavergne, 
you might ask him to look in upon 
me when he has nothing else to do. 
To-morrow morning, perhaps. Tell 
him I have one or two more things to 
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say to him about the—the subject we 
were talking of the other day.” 

At this moment one of the small 
open carriages which ply for hire at 
Cannes turned in at the gates of the 
villa, and Mr. Compton, with a fare- 
well wave of his hand to his daughter, 
stepped into it and was driven away 
to the ducal festivity. There had 
been a time when lunching or dining 
with duchesses had been delightful to 
him ; but that time had gone by. Who 
cares for what he can always get? 
Now that he was upon the farther 
side of middle age, Percival Compton 
was well known to, and even sought 
after by those duchesses, marchionesses, 
and other inferior luminaries who, 
with their friends and belongings, 
may perhaps be called the pleasantest 
people in England, and who (making 
allowance. for variety of individual 
taste) are, at all events, generally 
considered to lead English society. 
This distinction he owed no doubt 
primarily to his being a poet, a musi- 
cian, and a novelist, but also in no 
small degree to his charming manners. 
He was not, as he was very well 
aware, a great poet, or a great musi- 
cian, or a great novelist; but the 
combination of the three gifts is not 
exactly common, and, as he had con- 
trived to take the taste of his genera- 
tion, he earned without much exertion 
a considerable annual income—which 
he spent. Left a widower in early 
life, he had only one daughter, so that 
he might be said to enjoy the advan- 
tages of domesticity without paying 
the customary high price for them ; 
and indeed he was spoken of with 
envy by most of his artistic superiors 
and equals as an example of a perfectly 
successful and happy man. However, 
he had bad health ; and that spoilt all. 
There are no earthly compensations 
for bad health; and perhaps Mr. 
Compton had not troubled his head 
very much about compensations with 
which this world has nothing to do. 
It was not his habit to trouble his 
head about anything more than he 
could help. But how can you possibly 
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help worrying yourself a little when 
you are quite sure that you have got 
heart-disease, when your entire in- 
vested fortune does not bring you in 
more than three hundred pounds a 
year, and when you have a daughter 
who has been accustomed to live at 
the rate of something like three 
thousand ? 

The thought of his daughter and 
her future was beginning to be a 
serious worry to Mr. Compton. Like 
everybody else’s daughters, she had 
grown up with amazing rapidity: 
yesterday she had been a child, to-day 
she was a young woman, or close upon 
it. He realised what many people 
have a difficulty in realising, that the 
present belongs to the young : he per- 
ceived that this little girl was a per- 
sonage, a more important personage, 
possibly, than himself—and she would 
only have three hundred a year, and 
his heart was certainly all wrong. 
His heart, in a metaphorical sense, 
was not very far wrong. He was 


a kindly, selfish, easy-going mortal 


who had never willingly injured 
any one, if he had never exerted 
himself very much to do any one a 
service. As for his daughter, he really 
knew remarkably little about her. He 
had gone his way—a pleasant, busy 
way, what with his literary avocations, 
and his social engagements and _ his 
wanderings from onecontinental water- 
ing-place to another—and she had gone 
hers. Ue had taken care that she 
should be furnished with the best of 
French masters, music-masters, riding- 
masters, and so forth: the duchesses 
and the other great ladies had been 
very kind: she had associated freely 
with their children, and he had noted 
with satisfaction that she had caught 
the tone and ways of good society. 
Thus he had discharged his parental 
duties, or had left them to discharge 
themselves ; and now, as it seemed, 
the day of reckoning was in sight. 
Had it been altogether prudent to 
throw his daughter so much with great 
people and to let her suppose, as she 
evidently did, that her lot was likely 
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to be identical with theirs? Really 
he was not sure. No one knew better 
than he the value of such friendships as 
she had made: no one knew better 
that, in all ranks of society, out of 
sight is apt to be synonymous with 
out of mind. When Lady Barnstaple 
asked who was going to present Chris 
next year, and hinted that she would 
be willing to bring her out with her 
own daughter, he understood that half 
promises of that kind were not to be 
counted upon. Yet the girl must 
have made friends of one description 
or another, and it was surely better 
that her friends should be ladies than 
not. He did not feel that he had done 
so badly for her in that respect. Un- 
doubtedly, however, he ought to have 
saved more money. 

These things he reflected on while 
sitting at the Duchess of Islay’s lun- 
cheon table, and saying the neat and 
clever things which he was expected 
to say, and which (being in an un- 
wontedly bitter mood) he represented 
to himself as the price that he was 
paying for his food. 

Chris, meanwhile, whose friends, as 
we have already seen, were not all of 
an aristocratic order, strolled across 
the garden and scrambled through an 
intervening hedge, with the intention 
of sharing the midday meal of her 
neighbours, Dr.and Madame Lavergne, 
who were by no means aristocratic, 
but on the contrary, severe and con- 
vinced Republicans. That is to say, 
that Dr. Lavergne was a convinced 
Republican: his wife’s convictions 
resembled those of the wise and un- 
assuming politician who was content 
to say ditto to Mr. Burke. 


CHAPTER II. 

Curis was a very small person, so 
that she could creep through a privet 
hedge without doing it any serious 
damage ; but if she had not been also 
a privileged person, her diminutive 
size would hardly have saved her from 
the wrath of Dr. Lavergne, who, 
advanced Republican though he was, 
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had strict notions with reference to 
the sacredness of private property. 
The property upon which Chris so 
unceremoniously entered was, indeed, 
a very different one from that which 
she had quitted. Mr. Compton’s gar- 
den was the garden of a hired villa, 
kept more or less in order by the 
individual who blacked the boots and 
cleaned the knives, and boasting little 
more in the way of flowers than such 
as had propagated themselves from 
the seed of former years; whereas 
Dr. Lavergne’s was the chief pride 
and the chief interest of its owner's 
life. Dr. Lavergne’s roses were famous 
even in that land of roses: he had 
succeeded in rearing creepers and 
flowering shrubs which nobody else 
could rear, and his small domain was 
at all seasons a model of exquisite 
neatness. That, no doubt, was _ be- 
cause he was his own gardener; and 
he was hard at work in his shirt 


sleeves when Chris came behind him 
and tapped him familiarly upon the 


shoulder. 

He wheeled round quickly, showing 
a sharp, smooth-shaven face and a pair 
of bright black eyes, overshadowed by 
bushy eyebrows. When he took off 
his broad-brimmed Panama hat he 
uncovered a thick head of hair, which 
was snow-white and closely cropped. 
At the first glance, and at a short 
distance, he might have passed for a 
man of fifty; but closer inspection 
made it evident that he must be a 
great deal older than that; and in 
truth he had passed his seventieth 
birthday, though he was still sound, 
healthy and active. 

“T am all the more enchanted 
to see you, mademoiselle,” said he, 
“because it is breakfast time, and 
because I have been told that we are 
to have a ragoitt aux feves to-day. 
Can you resist a rago’t aux feves?” 

“T came to beg you for something 
to eat,” answered Chris. “I don’t 
much care what it is; but I detest 
eating alone, don’t you? And my 
father has gone out to breakfast.” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 


Chris. 


“Tt would be an agreeable change for 
your father,” he remarked, “and a 
wholesome change too, if he were 
sometimes to breakfast at home. But 
it is not for me to complain of his 
absence, since we benefit by it. Is 
it a princess, or a duchess, or a 
countess who has the honour of enter- 
taining him to-day? I will not insult 
him by suggesting that he would 
breakfast with a simple commoner— 
like himself.” 

Chris, who knew her old friend’s 
prejudices and peculiarities, did not 
resent the sarcasm. The young are 
often more ready to make allowances 
for the old than the old are to do as 
much for the young. “He has gone 
to the Duchess of Islay’s,” she 
answered; “and I don’t’ think 
duchesses are any worse than other 
people. This one has promised to 
give me a cutting of her hardenbergia 
for you.” 

Dr. Lavergne’s 
Duchesses may be ridiculous ana- 
chronisms, but in a_hardenbergia 
there is solid worth. Besides, as he 
was something of a philosopher, he 
reflected that one man has as good 
a right to his hobby as another. Mr. 
Compton probably did not know a 
hardenbergia from a weed: he him- 
self was unable to detect any im- 
portant difference between a duchess 
and a washerwoman, “ Let us live 
and let live!” he ejaculated aloud, as 
he put on his alpaca coat and led 
the way towards the house. Then 
he became grave and silent on a 
sudden, for his own words had acci- 
dentally suggested a melancholy 
thought to him; nor did he look 
any less grave when Chris delivered 
her father’s message. 

“T am always at Mr. Compton’s 
orders,” he replied a little curtly ; 
“but I do not know that there is 
anything more to be said about the 
subject that he mentions.” 

Madame Lavergne, a little wizened 
old woman of that dowdy, yet tidy 
type of French bowrgeoise which is so 
fast disappearing, made Chris sit down 


eyes listened. 
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beside her on the sofa in the stiffly 
arranged, uncarpeted salon, and held 
her by the hand while she talked to 
her. She had a kindly, ugly face, and 
a high, clear voice, with an occasional 
quaver in it which may have been the 
legacy of bygone sorrows. Madame 
Lavergne had had plenty of sorrows 
in her life: all her children were now 
dead: some of them had given her a 
great deal of trouble and anxiety 
before dying; and her husband, 
though she adored him and believed 
him to be the best as well as the 
wisest of mankind, was not always in 
a good humour. He was in a good 
humour to-day because Chris Compton 
had come in, and because he had taken 
a fancy to Chris, who indeed had the 
gift of making all sorts of people take 
a fancy to her. Madame Lavergne 
herself was fond of the motherless 


girl, and sorry for her, having reasons 
for being sorry for her with which 
Chris was not acquainted. 

That young lady talked without much 


intermission during breakfast, saying 
whatever came into her head, as her 
habit was; and when the repast was 
concluded Peter exhibited his tricks, 
which were varied and ingenious, to 
the delight of the old couple, who 
gave him many more lumps of sugar 
than were good for him. 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” cried Dr. 
Lavergne, ‘“‘how wise you are to 
choose your friends from among the 
brute creation! They are the only 
true friends. If a horse or a dog loves 
you once he loves you always : he asks 
nothing better than to serve you as 
long as he lives, and he will forgive 
you for beating him or even starving 
him. We men and women have a 
different rule. We inquire of our 
friends, ‘ What can you do for us ?’— 
and supposing that they are com- 
pelled to reply ‘ Nothing,’ we bow, if 
we are polite, or we make a grimace, 
if we are impolite, and we promptly 
retire.” 

Chris observed that her experience 
had not been so discouraging. Num- 


bers of people had been very kind to 
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her, and yet it was certain that she 
could do nothing at all to repay them 
for their kindness. 

But the doctor, who was a pessi- 
mist, rejoined: “My child, you do 
not yet know the race to which you 
have the honour to belong. For the 
rest, I am not anxious to enlighten 
you. Believe in your fellow-creatures 
as long as you can: you will find out 
soon enough what they are worth.” 

Dr. Lavergne had perhaps some ex- 
cuse for being a pessimist. He had been 
a Republican, and an injudiciously out- 
spoken one, during the twenty years 
of the Second Empire: he had been an 
enthusiast in his profession, and he 
had met with the fate of most enthu- 
siasts, political and professional. His 
ideas had triumphed, but he had not 
triumphed with them, and he was not 
magnanimous enough or indifferent 
enough to walk in the triumph of his 
inferiors. At the age of sixty he had 
inherited a modest fortune, and had 
thereupon retired to the south of 
France to cultivate roses, leaving 
politics and medicine to get on as 
best they could without him. Possibly 
it may have added to his mortification 
to notice how little he was missed. In 
any case, he had become a professed 
sceptic, believing in nothing, least of 
all in his own calling which he 
declared to be a mere survival of 
barbarism and_ superstition. “A 
surgeon can set your leg for you,” 
he was wont to say; “but the utmost 
that a physician can do is to tell you 
what is the matter with you, and even 
in answering that question he is more 
often wrong than right.” Neverthe- 
less, Dr. Lavergne was a kind-hearted 
old gentleman, and believed, as sceptics 
generally do, in a great many things 
which he pretended to deride. 

At three o’clock Chris jumped up 
and ran away, having an engagement 
to go out riding with some of her 
friends; and after she was gone 
Madame Lavergne said, with a sigh, 
to her husband, “ Mon ami, my heart 
aches for the child. What will become 
of her?” 
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“Who knows?” returned the 
doctor, shrugging his shoulders. 
“Who knows what will become of 
any of us?” 

“Oh, as for you and me, we know 
very well. Besides, what does it 
signify? But she is so young and so 
happy, and she does not think about 
the future at all. It would be a sad 
misfortune for her if anything were to 
happen to her father.” 

“T do not know,” observed Doctor 
Lavergne, frowning, “why women 
have such a dislike to putting a 
direct question. One understands 
what they want, and one is aware 
that there will be no peace in the 
house until they have obtained their 
answer. Well, I will answer you. He 
consulted me as a friend, and as a 
friend I told him that he might live 
another ten years. It was true: he 
may live ten years. But it is 
more likely that he will die next 
week. What would you have? He 
is aman who does not take care of 
himself, and now he is frightened. A 
frightened man is already half dead.” 

Madame Lavergne sighed again. “ I 
was afraid of it. And what will 
become of our poor child when she 
is left alone in the world? ” 

* Why, then, my dear, she will learn 
what human nature and human friend- 
ship are worth. It is a lesson which 
all of us must learn sooner or later ; 
and I say that she will learn it then, 
because her father gave me to under- 
stand that he would only have a small 
fortune to bequeath to her.” 

“I hope, at least,” said Madame 
Lavergne, after a pause, “that she 
will not be disappointed in our friend- 
ship.” Whereupon the doctor laughed 
and went back to his roses, 

Before condemning human friend- 
ship at large as untrustworthy, it 
would be as well to understand clearly 
what is meant by the expression ; 
because some injustice would be done 
towards those who, in the kindness of 
their hearts, help us over a stile to-day, 
if they were to be denounced as traitors 
for failing to be upon the spot in order to 
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pluck us out of a quicksand to morrow. 
Those who are disappointed in their 
fellow creatures are generally those 
who expect more than they have any 
business to expect. As for Chris, she 
had as yet had no occasion to ask her- 
self whether her fair-weather friends 
would remain constant to her in 
adversity or not. Ske liked them 
for their own sake, and supposed 
that they liked her for hers—which, 
indeed, was the truth. There was 
Lady Barnstaple, for instance, who’ 
had often told her as much in so 
many words. Lady Barnstaple, being 
an outspoken woman, avowed that she 
had no great fancy for Mr. Compton, 
whom the Duchess of Islay and others 
found so charming. 

“T admit that he is clever,” she 
would say: “he is a useful sort of 
man to ask to dinner. But he is too 
artificial for my taste and too fond of 
himself. Chris is a dear, good little 


girl, without a particle of humbug 
about her, and I am only too glad 


that Gracie and she should be allies.” 

It was with Lady Grace Severne, a 
pretty, fair-haired girl of about her 
own age, that Chris went out riding 
after she had left Dr. Lavergne’s 
house ; and Lady Grace informed her 
that they were going over to the Nice 
Carnival on the morrow; also that 
they would like to take her with them 
if her father did not object. This 
latter formula was only an empty 
courtesy ; for it was not Mr. Comp- 
ton’s habit to object to his daughter’s 
doing anything or going anywhere. 
And so it came to pass that, on the 
following day, Chris, clad in a domino 
and a wire mask, was seated at an 
open window overlooking the broad 
thoroughfare which of late years has 
become very much what the Corso at 
Rome used to be on Shrove Tuesday. 

She enjoyed it immensely, being 
blessed with immense faculties for 
enjoyment, and certainly the scene 
was pretty and animated enough. 
The procession of gaily-adorned car- 
riages which passed to and fro in 
the street beneath: the huge cars, 
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crowded with maskers in fantastic 
costumes, who showered confetti at 
the windows and received a galling 
fire in return: the music, the banners, 
the brilliant sunshine, the occasional 
recognition of an acquaintance among 
the passers-by—all these combined to 
provide more than a sufficiency of 
excitement and entertainment for 
two girls only just out of the school- 
room. As for Lady Barnstaple, who 
was stout and middle-aged, she sat 
in the background and groaned over 
the heat and dust with a few sym- 
pathetic dowagers. 

“This,” exclaimed Chris, “is the 
sort of thing that I should like to do 
every day fora week! Then perhaps 
one might have a chance of getting 
tired of it. As it is, one has just 


enough to make one long for more. 
Gracie, do you know what it is to be 
bored ?” 

Lady Grace, upon reflection, rather 
thought that she did. 

* J don’t,” said Chris, “and I don’t 


believe I ever shall. People say that 
the London season is a bore; but I 
think that must be affectation, because 
why should they go through it if they 
don’t like it?” 

“It is one of the things that one 
has to go through,” Lady Grace ob- 
served. 

* But you will enjoy it, Gracie, you 
know you will! You are just as fond 
of dancing as I am, and you like 
seeing heaps of new faces, just as I 
do.” 

“One doesn’t see a great many new 
faces in London, and the dancing men 
are getting fewer every year, and 
some of the best balls are given by 
people whom one’s mother won’t know. 
Taking it altogether, it is very tiring 
and rather poor fun,” said Lady Grace, 
who had elder sisters, and knew what 
she was talking about. 

“Well, I mean to have plenty of 
fun at all events,” said Chris deci- 
sively, 

“1 dare say you will,” answered ber 
neighbour, smiling. ‘‘ You are sure 
to have plenty of admirers, which is 
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another way of saying the same 
thing.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want them,” Chris de- 
clared, with superb disdain. “Give 
me a few decent partners, and that is 
all that I ask. I have made up my 
mind,” she continued, ‘“‘that I shall 
not marry. That is, unless somebody 
very exceptionally nice should turn up. 
Rich too—yes, I think he had better 
be rich. And of course he must not 
object to having my father to live 
with us,” 

Lady Grace remarked that many 
an otherwise amiable husband would 
draw the line at providing permanent 
quarters for his father-in-law. 

“ Then,” said Chris, “ he would have 
to do without me. My father would 
be perfectly wretched if he had to live 
alone. He thinks he wouldn't ; but 
that is because he doesn’t know how 
many odd jobs I do for him. No 
servant would ever be able to make 
him comfortable. Besides which, it 
cheers him up to have somebody in the 
house whom he can talk to when he is 
inclined, and: lately he has taken to 
talking a good deal to me.” 

Lady Grace was proceeding to point 
out that if Mr. Compton pined for a 
patient auditor, there was really no- 
thing to prevent him from marrying a 
second time; but Chris, who would 
have deeply resented such a sugges- 
tion, did not hear it, her attention 
having been diverted for the moment 
by the manceuvres of a tall and grace- 
ful youth, wearing a medieval Venetian 
costume, who had taken up his station 
upon the pavement opposite, and who, 
after lightly tossing a few pellets in 
at the open window, had thrown a 
bouquet of exquisite hothouse flowers 
into her lap. 

“It seems,” observed Lady Grace, 
raising her eyebrows and laughing, 
“that admirers are to be had without 
going so faras London for them. Who 
is your picturesque friend ?”’ 

“T think it must be Val Richardson 
—Mr. Richardson,” answered Chris. 

“Oh!” said Lady Grace, who hada 
slight acquaintance with this gentle- 
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man ; and as he raised his plumed cap 
at that moment, she favoured him with 
a little bow. 

Possibly he may have chosen to in- 
terpret that as an invitation. At any 
rate, he stepped quickly across the 
street, passed through the doorway 
above which the girls were seated, and 
presently entered the room, removing 
his mask as he did so. He walked 
straight up to Lady Barnstaple, who 
stared and then said rather coldly, 
* Oh—Mr. Robertson, isn’t it? How 
do you do, Mr. Robertson?” 

Val was not easily snubbed. He 
addressed a few commonplaces to the 
dowagers, then dragged a chair towards 
the window, and seated himself be- 
tween the two younger ladies with the 
easy air of one who is sure of his 
welcome. And he was, it must be 
confessed, very successful in amusing 
them. He knew or appeared to know 
every one of note in the crowd: his 
precision of aim was again and again 
displayed in a way which was rewarded 


by the laughter and applause which it 
merited ; and if his manner was some- 
times a little too familiar, that was an 
offence which the circumstances of the 
oceasion rendered less noticeable and 


more excusable than it would have 
been at any other time. 

But Lady Barnstaple, who had taken 
very little notice of him, did not seem 
to be any the more inclined to excuse 
him on that account. “It strikes me, 
my dear,” she remarked to Chris an 
heur or so later, while she and her 
party were waiting at the station for 
the train which was to take them 
back to Cannes, “that your friend 
Mr. Robertson, or Johnson, or Dickson, 
or whatever his name may be, wants 
putting into his proper place.” 

“His name is Richardson — and 
what is his proper place, Lady Barn- 
staple?” inquired Chris innocently. 

‘“*How in the world should I 
know?” returned Lady Barnstaple. 
“ Behind a counter, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly not behind your chair, with his 
arms stretched over the back of 
it. And I think,” she added, “that 
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your father would agree with me 
there.” 

The speech was, of course, injudi- 
cious ; and Lady Barnstaple, who was 
by no means a stupid woman, would 
probably have adopted quite a different 
method of protecting her own daughter 
from ineligible suitors ; but, after all, 
she was not Chris Compton’s keeper, 
and what she chiefly desired to express 
at the moment was irritation at the 
impertinence of this Mr. Richardson in 
forcing his way into her hired pre- 
mises. Chris, who was not at all 
likely to be set against any of her 
friends by hearing them unjustly com- 
pared to counter-jumpers, thought a 
good deal more about Val Richardson 
on her way home than she would have 
done if nobody had attacked him ; and 
the unfortunate conclusion at which 
she arrived was that he was depre- 
ciated by certain persons because he 
did not happen to be rich. Her father, 
to be sure, had called him a cad; but 
that was what her father was very apt 
to say about any man to whom he did 
not take a fancy, and he frequently 
changed his opinion upon closer ac- 
quaintance. “I must try and bring 
them a little more together,” Chris 
thought. 

Lady Barnstaple’s carriage was 
waiting at the station at Cannes. She 
dropped Chris at the corner of the 
road which led to Mr. Compton’s villa, 
the girl declaring that she could very 
well run those few yards and refusing 
the escort of the footman, though it 
was now dark. ‘“ Nobody ever comes 
our way after nightfall,” she said. 

Somebody, however, was standing 
by the gate of the villa now: some- 
body whom she presently made out to 
be old Dr. Lavergne, and who spread 
out his arms as if to bar her passage. 
His arms were trembling a good deal, 
and so did his voice, as he stammered 
confusedly : “ Stop, mademoiselle ! stop, 
my child! I have been waiting for 
you—I have something to tell you.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Chris 
breathlessly. ‘Has anything hap- 
pened ?” 
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“ Yes — something has happened. 
Yow father—he— he is very ill.” And 
then, as Chris darted forward, he 
caught her by the arm and held her 
back, murmuring, “ No, no! you must 
not go home: it would be no use. 
Come with me, my child. Madame 
Lavergne will tell you——” 

“Do you mean,” asked Chris,speaking 
in a quiet, steady voice, which sounded 
to her strangely unlike her own, “ that 
he is dead ?”’ 

Dr. Lavergne made no reply, and 
for a few seconds there was absolute 
silence. 

“What was it?” was Chris’s next 
question, put in the same calm, level 
tone. ‘ Was it an accident?” 

“No: there was no accident, and 
no suffering: you must remember 
that. Ah, my dear, we must all die ; 
but not many of us can hope to die 
without long agony. I found him 
sitting in his chair as though he were 
asleep. And it was not unexpected. 
We were prepared for it: he himself 
was prepared for it.” 

“ And yet none of you told me 
cried Chris. 

Again the doctor made no answer ; 
but now Peter, who, instead of giving 
his mistress the boisterous welcome to 
which she was accustomed, had _ re- 
mained unseen in the background, 
crept forward and licked her hand. It 
was so unlike him to behave in that 
way, and his sympathy somehow 
seemed so much more real than that 
of the poor doctor, who, like all 
human beings, had begun to point out 
mitigating circumstances before his 
bad news was well spoken, that the 
girl suddenly broke down. She seated 
herself on a heap of stones by the 
wayside, caught the little dog up in 
her arms, and burst out erying like a 
child. 

“Oh, Peter, Peter!” she sobbed, as 
she kissed his rough head, “‘ what shall 
we do? What shall we do?” 

Under cover of the darkness, Dr. 
Lavergne smiled and drew a Jong 
breath. For two mortal hours he had 
been hovering about the gate, knowing 


” 


that he had before him one of the 
most painful tasks which any man can 
be called upon to perform, and dread- 
ing it so intensely, that if he could 
have escaped by the sacrifice of every 
flower in his possession, his garden 
would have been converted into a 
wilderness then and there. Now it 
was over, and well over. “ From the 
moment that she can shed tears,” the 
doctor thought, “there is nothing to 
fear. She will cry a great deal : they 
always do when they begin like that ; 
and then she will tire herself out, and 
then she will sleep. A//ons, if anybody 
is ill to-morrow, it will be I rather 
than she, poor child! At my age it 
is not good to be so upset.” 


CHAPTER III. 


One fine hot morning, six weeks after 
the occurrence of the catastrophe re- 
corded in the last chapter, Chris 
Compton was sitting in Dr. Lavergne’s 
garden, with an open letter lying upon 
her crape-covered knees, while she 
gazed abstractedly and sorrowfully at 
the sunny prospect beneath her. Her 
father was dead and buried, as was 
also her happy, irresponsible child- 
hood. Botheventsseemed to her to have 
happened a very long time ago, and 
which of them saddened her the most 
one may guess, although she did not. 
Some people assert that no such thing 
as natural affection exists, save in the 
one unquestionable instance of the love 
of a mother for her offspring ; but it 
is not unlikely that these people may 
be mistaken. Chris had certainly loved 
her father, whom it must be owned 
that she had had little ostensible reason 
for loving. He had been kind to her 
in a negative sort of way, giving her 
plenty of pocket money, allowing her 
to do as she pleased, and not attempt- 
ing to make her tastes and habits a 
reflection of his own, as so many 
parents insanely do ; but he had never 
been in any true sense of the word her 
friend. She had, in reality, known 
nothing at all of the actual man, and 
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consequently it was quite impossible 
that his removal should leave her as 
inconsolable as she believed that it had 
left her. At the end of six weeks she 
was obliged to acknowledge to herself, 
with a good deal of unnecessary shame, 
that life was still sweet, and the sun- 
shine pleasant, and the friendliness of 
the great human family at large, with 
which her sympathies were unusually 
catholic, a source of deep inward grati- 
fication. 

From the day of her father’s death 
the Lavergnes had insisted upon her 
tuking up her quarters with them, and 
she had been willing enough to agree 
to what Mr. James Compton, her 
father’s cousin and lawyer, writing 
from England, called “a suitable tem- 
porary arrangement.” Mr. James 
Compton, on behalf of the family, had 
gratefully accepted the hospitality 


offered to his kinswoman by the old 
couple, who had made her feel so com- 
pletely at home, that she had often 
wished, as they declared that they did, 


that the arrangement might be made 
permanent, instead of temporary. José, 
too, had seen and wept with her, 
making her laugh through her tears 
by imploring her to accept as a gift 
the knife which he had refused to sell 
her a few days before. Lady Barn- 
staple and Lady Grace had visited her 
frequently ; and as for the Duchess of 
Islay and the other great ladies, they 
had written her very pretty little 
notes. If they had not been to see 
her, it was because the sight of sorrow 
which they could do nothing to al- 
leviate was naturally painful to their 
tender hearts; and because, as they 
said to one another with the customary 
formula, it was “so much kinder to 
leave the poor girl to herself.” All 
things considered, therefore, it did not 
look as though the orphan would be 
without friends in the world; and so 
Madame Lavergne ventured to remark 
to her sceptical husband, who shrugged 
his shoulders and drew down the 
corners of his mouth, and returned, 
“My dear, you must allow them a 
little time to forget. Beat ease: they 


Chris. 


will not dispute with you for the 
possession of your orphan, those 
ladies.” 

It was not, however, to be thought 
of that a young Englishwoman, with 
respectable connections in her own 
country, should be left under the care 
of a couple of obscure foreigners in 
the south of France, and the letter 
from Mr. James Compton which lay 
on her lap gave Chris to understand 
that her sojourn under Dr. Lavergne’s 
roof was about to terminate. It was 
written in the dry, precise style which 
had characterized several previous 
communications which she had re- 
ceived from him, and announced that, 
as he was now able to absent himself 
from his avocations for a short time, 
he was upon the point of starting for 
Cannes in order that he might escort 
her to England. The arrangements 
which had been made for her future 
would, he said, be more easily made 
known to her by word of mouth than 
by letter; and the same remark applied 
to her “financial position,” which 
there had been some delay and diffi- 
culty in ascertaining, and which, he 
confessed, had come upon him, when 
ascertained, as a surprise. 

Two days later he arrived—a thin, 
dismal, worried-looking man, who wore 
a tall hat on the back of his head, and 
had large hands and feet, and blinking 
blue eyes, and straggling grey whiskers 
which met under his chin. Chris had 
never seen him before. She knew 
nothing of her relations, of whom, 
possibly, Mr. Compton may not have 
been particularly proud. This one, at 
any rate, did not look as if he would 
prove much of an acquisition ; nor did 
he seem to mean what he said, when 
he greeted her with a mournful “ How 
do you do, Christina? I am glad to 
make your acquaintance at last.” 

He drove up from his hotel to 
dinner with the Lavergnes ; and a very 
dreary repast this turned out, both for 
entertainers and entertained. Mr. 
Compton’s command of French was 
limited: Madame Lavergne was unable 
to speak a word of any language but 
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her own; and the doctor, who could 
chatter broken English with great 
fluency and rapidity when he chose, 
was pleased to stand upon his dignity, 
and declined to make himself ridiculous. 
It was therefore a great relief to Chris 
when her cousin, setting down his 
coffee-cup and declining Dr. Lavergne’s 
proffered cigarette, requested her to 
take a turn with him in the garden. 
He proceeded to business without any 
prefatory observations. 

“Tt has been decided,” said he, 
“that your home henceforth will be 
with your mother’s only sister, Miss 
Ramsden, whom I believe you do not 
know personally. Your poor father 
was not much in the habit how- 
ever, that is of no consequence. She 
lives in the neighbourhood of Primrose 
Hill: the address is 25, Balaclava 
Terrace, N.W. My own acquaintance 
with the lady is very slight; but I 
have seen her, and she has expressed 
her willingness to receive you upon 
terms which—which—well, I could not 


see my way to refusing the terms pro- 


posed. I myself have a large family” 
—here Mr. Compton sighed heavily— 
“T may say that it would have been 
simply out of my power to offer you 
house-room. And, after all, Miss 
Ramsden is your nearest relation.” 

*T have heard of Aunt Rebecca,” 
observed Chris reflectively. “I re- 
member that my father said she was 
odd. What is she like?” 

“‘T don’t see how I can be expected 
to answer such a question,” returned 
Mr. Compton, with a shade of irrita- 
bility. “If you come to that, she is 
not particularly like anything or any- 
body that I ever saw before. She 
might be called odd, no doubt. At 
any rate, the sum which will be paid 
to her annually on your behalf will 
entitle you to claim comfortable quar- 
ters and—er—an ample diet.” 

“1 dare say she will give me enough 
to eat,” said Chris, laughing a little. 

“Well, I hope so—lI hope so. 
Should she fail to carry out her part 
of the contract, you will do well to 
address a letter to me, stating specifi- 
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cally what are your grounds for com- 
plaint. I must now tell you that your 
poor father’s personalty is smaller, 
very much smaller, than I should have 
supposed it to be. He really appears 
to have spent every penny that he 
made by his writings.” 

“ Of course he had a perfect right to 
do what he pleased with his own,” 
said Chris; for she had no idea of 
allowing her father’s actions to be 
criticised by this pedantic lawyer. 

“ Certainly ; but there are duties as 
well as rights connected with every 
position, and it is the duty of every 
man to provide for his children. I do 
not mean to say that your father has 
left you wholly unprovided for ; but I 
fear that you have been accustomed 
to a rate of expenditure which would 
be quite out of keeping with your 
present circumstances. You will hence- 
forth receive a hundred a year from 
me until you come of age, when my 
trust will determine ; and out of this 
sum you will have to defray the cost 
of your dress, washing, and travelling 
expenses, ” 

“It will be quite enough,” Chris 
declared. 

*T am glad to hear you say so ; but 
I must warn you that the sum which I 
have named cannot by any possibility 
be exceeded. Does that dog belong to 
you?” 

“ He does,” answered Chris. “ Peter, 
come and speak to your cousin.” 

“Little dog,” said Mr. Compton, 
making an effort to unbend, “ give me 
your paw.” 

“Pooh!” returned Peter, with a 
scornful snort, and wheeling round, 
trotted off on tiptoe. Peter had long 
before this instituted olfactory investi- 
gations as to the person of Mr. James 
Compton, and apparently did not think 
much of him. 

“T suppose,” 
man, ‘you 
here.” 

“ Leave him here! ” exclaimed Chris. 
“Certainly not. I shall take him with 
me.” 

Mr. Compton shook his head. 


observed that gentle- 
will leave your dog 
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* Miss Ramsden will object, I fear,” 
said he. 

“Then,” returned Chris calmly, “I 
shall not live with her. Where I go, 
Peter goes.’ 

* But really, my dear Christina, you 
must excuse my telling you that that 
is not a proper way to speak. How 
can you help living with Miss Rams- 
den?” 

“ T won’t, that’s all,’ Chris answered 
without loss of temper. 

James Compton, as his wife and 
children had long ago discovered, was 
a weak sort of person in private life, 
though he had the name of being hard 
and uncompromising as a lawyer. He 
looked at the girl, who looked fear- 
lessly back at him, and then he sighed 
and struck his colours, murmuring 
that he would see what he could do. 

* But Miss Ramsden will be sure to 
ask something extra for his keep,” he 
said. “Ten pounds a year, most 
likely. I do not for one moment sup- 


pose that she would consent to keep a 


’ 


dog for less,’ 

“It will have to come out of my 
allowance,” said Chris. 

“Naturally it will: there is no 
other available fund. 1 doubt very 
much, my dear Christina, whether you 
know how far a hundred a year will 
go. To many people it would seem 
quite a large sum: to your mind, I 
fear, the figure conveys no definite 
idea at all.” 

It certainly did not convey much 
idea, and Chris confessed that it did 
not ; whereupon her cousin read her a 
solemn lecture. He was a well-mean- 
ing and not unkindly creature in his 
way; but he was scarcely a human 
being, all his faculties from his youth 
up having been concentrated upon the 
legal aspect of life. He prosed away 
for a quarter of an hour, and Chris 
listened to as much of his discourse as 
it was possible to listen to. This, 
when condensed, amounted to little 
more than that she would have to live 
in future with a due regard to economy, 
that he trusted to her common sense 
not to make too much of Miss Rams- 
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den’s little eccentricities, and that he 
hoped that she would be ready to start 
for England in about thirty-six hours’ 
time. It was evident that he found 
his present trust a great nuisance ; and 
that he was inclined to grumble (as 
indeed he had some right to do) at its 
having been inflicted upon him by a 
man who had not taken the trouble 
to speak half-a-dozen times to him in 
his life, and had left him nothing at 
all by will. 

Chris did not accompany him to the 
house, whither he returned at length 
to take leave of his host and hostess. 
She remained at the end of the garden 
in the starlight, and meditated upon 
her future, which did not appear to be 
a very smiling one, while Peter, who 
had jumped upon her lap, comforted 
her to the best of his ability by rub- 
bing his head against her and licking 
her hands. 

“Dear old Peter,” she murmured, 
“ you are the best friend I have in the 
world now.” 

“T hope not,” said a voice close 
behind her. 

“Oh, Mr. Richardson!” she ex- 
claimed, “is that you? Iam so glad! 
Only a minute ago I was wondering 
whether I should see you to say good- 
bye. Iam going away the day after 
to-morrow.” 

The young man groaned. “I thought 
as much!” said he. “I only heard 
this evening that your uncle, or 
guardian, or whatever he is, had 
arrived, and I came up here at once, 
because I couldn’t bear to let you go 
without telling you how awfully sorry 
| was to hear of—of your misfortune, 
you know. I should have come long 
before this, only I was afraid of in- 
truding upon you.” 

“Thank you,” answered Chris: “ I 
was sure you would be sorry, and you 
need not have been afraid of intrud- 
ing. I should have been very glad to 
see you,” 

“T wish I had known! And now 
you are going away, and I don’t know 
when we shall meet again. You won't 
quite forget me, will you?” 
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‘“* Never,” Chris declared emphati- 
cally. “I shall always remember that 
it was you who gave me my dear 
Peter.” 

Perhaps it was not precisely in that 
way that Mr. Richardson was desirous 
of being remembered ; for he gave a 
somewhat dissatisfied grunt. He did 
not, however, enter any verbal pro- 
test, but went on to speak of Chris’s 
fate and fortune, putting some ques- 
tions with regard to the latter which, 
to an experienced person, would have 
sounded significant. Not being an 
experienced person, Chris did not 
think them so; but she was unable 
to answer them satisfactorily. All 
that she could tell him was that her 
aunt was to be remunerated for taking 
charge of her, and that she was to 
have an allowance of a hundred a year 
for her personal expenses until she 
came of age. What was to happen after 
that important date she did not know. 

“ Four years hence—it’s a long time. 
Poor little Chris,’ murmured Mr. 


Richardson: “have they made you a 


ward in Chancery ?” 

Chris could not say, but had re- 
ceived no information to that effect. 
“What does a ward in Chancery 
mean ?” she inquired. 

“It means, among other things, 
that, supposing your uncle has made 
you one, I should expose myself to I 
don’t know what pains and penalties 
if I were to run away with you and 
marry you to-morrow—which is what 
[ should like to do,” replied Mr. 
Richardson, 

Chris was not best pleased with this 
speech, and she at once expressed her 
displeasure. ‘I would rather you did 
not make jokes of that kind again,” 
she said with dignity. 

“ But the worst of it is that it isn’t 
a joke at all: it’s the soberest of sober 
earnest,” returned the young man. 
“Chris, dear, I’m an impecunious 
beggar: I have no right to propose 
to anybody. But, right or wrong, I 
can’t let you go without telling you 
that I love you. Is it any use? Will 
you wait for me, Chris?” 
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‘Oh, no!’’ exclaimed Chris, snatch- 
ing away her hand, of which he had 
suddenly possessed himself. ‘TI like 
you very much, and you have been 
very kind to me; but—but— Oh, no: 
you must not think of that, please!” 

“ As if I could help thinking of it ! 
Tell me at least this much—do you 
care for any one else?” 

“You know I don’t! Didn’t you 
hear me say just now that Peter was 
my best friend in the world?” 

“Well, I am not jealous of Peter. 
Especially if, as you say, he reminds 
you of me. Look here, Chris, if you'll 
give me something to live for, I’ll try 
to reform and give up my naughty 
habits, and become a respectable mem- 
ber of society. If you won’t, I shall 
go straight to the deuce ; and it will 
be a short enough journey, goodness 
knows!” 

Appeals couched in such terms are 
often very effective with women, who 
do not seem to understand that a man 
who is prepared to go to the deuce if 
he does not get what he wants, will 
probably reach that destination in the 
long run, even if he does. They 
exaggerate, perhaps, the restraining 
influence ascribed to them, and do not 
like to refuse so small a boon as a few 
words of hope to a despairing fellow- 
creature. Whether Chris was actuated 
by pure benevolence, or whether her 
heart was in some degree touched by 
the young man’s handsome face and 
the warmth with which he pleaded his 
cause, certain it is that at the end of 
another quarter of an hour she found 
herself after a fashion engaged to Mr. 
Richardson. 

It was only after a fashion. With 
great generosity, he declared that he 
could not and would not bind her 
down to a formal engagement: his 
prospects were too uncertain, and her 
own feelings were evidently too un- 
decided for that. All he asked was 
that she would not engage herself to 
any other man without letting him 
know ; and he gave her the address of 
his club in London, receiving in return 
that of Miss Ramsden’s residence, at 
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the sight of which he could not help 
drawing down the corners of his 
mouth. He hoped to see her again, 
he said, in the course of the summer, 
and meanwhile their quasi-betrothal 
had better remain a secret between 
themselves. Chris did not altogether 
like this condition, but gave in to it 
on being assured that it was made for 
her sake. 

“As far as I am concerned,” Val 
said, “I should be only too glad for 
all the world to know that I am 
engaged to you; but it wouldn’t be 
fair, because there is no actual 
engagement. It’s a contract which is 
binding upon me, but not upon 
you: that’s what I want you to 
understand.” 

After he had taken his leave—which 
he did in a very respectful way, and 
without claiming any of the privileges 
which lovers are wont to claim—she 
began to be a little uneasy, and 
wished that she had had the strength 
of mind to stick to her refusal; for 
she was almost sure that she was not, 
and never would be, in love with Val. 
Nevertheless, she was grateful to him 
for loving her, and felt less lonely than 
she had done earlier in the evening ; 
and she went to sleep with a conviction 
that the world was not such a dreary 
and desolate place, after all. 

All the next day she was busy 
packing up and bidding farewell to 
her friends at Cannes ; and on the day 
after that she had to part with the 


Chris. 





(To be continued. ) 






good people whose house had been 
made a second home to her. 

“Write to us often, my child,” 
whispered Madame Lavergne, as she 
embraced her; “and do not forget 
that your room will always be ready 
for you here, just as you left it. One 
never knows what will happen: 
troubles may always come ; and some 
day you may be glad to think that 
there is an old woman in France who 
loves you like her own daughter.” 

Unfortunately, Dr. Lavergne had 
been grievously affronted by an ill- 
advised offer on the part of Mr. James 
Compton to reimburse him for the 
expense to which he had been put in 
respect of Chris’s board and lodging. 
He was extremely cold and dignified 
up to the last moment ; but when the 
girl threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him he suddenly melted 
and, if the truth must be told, shed a 
few tears. 

“* Good-bye, dear mademoiselle, good- 
bye!” he said. ‘“ We shall miss you 
much more than you will miss us— 
that is only natural. But some day 
you will come back to us, will you 
not?” 

But by this time Chris herself was 
erying bitterly, and could not get out 
a word. She could only nod and pat 
the old man on the shoulder. It did 
not seem likely that she would ever 
see him again, for he was over seventy, 
and she would not be her own mistress 
for four long years to come. 
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